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Hongkong, the Jewel of the East 
By Albert Lyman 


To an American, who is a veteran 
of six years in the Far East, up and 
down the coast of Asia, and the 
islands of ibe Western Pacific, and 
now a resident of Bangkok, Thailand, 
a stay of just a few days in Hongkong, 
in additicn tc previous visits, has, 
krought him to the conclusion that; 
the Colony of Hongkong is one of the! 
wonders of the world. 

Truly, this city and its adjacent 
New Territories is the Jewel of the 
East. Turn it in whatever direction 


The writer, new practising law in 
Bangkok, as an American lawyer, is a 
member cf the District of Columbia 
Far, the American Bar Association, 
the bar of the Republic of Korea, and 
has praciised law for 17 years in Wa- 
shington, D.C. Mr. Lyman has been 
legal adviser for several years with 
the United States Navy Military Gov- 
ernment in Okinawa and in like capa- 
city with the United States Army 
Military Gcvernment in Korea and in 
Japan. He has contributed many 
articles on miscellanecus legal sud- 
jects to various law journals in the 
RSS. 

The Editor of this Review, noticing 

that there 1s frequently shown hire’ 
lark cf appreciation of the high de- 
gree of civilisation which the commu- 
nity has attained, usually found that 
visitors were greatly impressed with 
the general prosperity and the pro- 
gressive spirit displayed in Hongkong.. 
That visitors fron’ China were lavish 
in their praise did not surprise nor 
that other travellers and business men 
from Far Eastern countries found 
good reason to compliment us on our 
achievement. As much as the local 
‘resident is given to criticise ,and to 
find zault with many things, he is pos- 
sessed by a growing sense of civic 
pride and shows it when visitors are’ 
around. It is therefore gratifying ‘ta 
to hear that most Americans when, 
coming here are not spering in their 
admiration of the progress which 
Hongkong particularly during tke last 
five years has. achieved and _ when; 
they pay us the compliment of com- 
paring favourably Hongkong with the 
biggest and finest places in. the world. 
(ED). 


you may. leok at it from every angle, 
trom aloft in an airplane, from _ the: 
upyer floors of its gleaming buildings, 
from vantage positions in the hills, 
bo th on the island and 'the mainland, 
or from the lowlands, the city sparkles 
= glistens by (day and night. mor- 
ning and afternoon. It is mcre thar} 
just the shining white modern ‘build- 
ings in the business ard _ residential 
districts, it includes the 'structures in. 
the hills and valleys and along the 
shores, the people. the ‘stores, thc 
gadowns, the piers, the large and 
smal} vessels on ‘the waters, the 
islands. the automobiles, the buses, 
trams, ferries, and the stream of 
diversified traffic. All put together, if 
outshines and outsparkles any other 
place in the Orient, .and easily cary 
stand comparison with the great me- 
tropviises cf the West. 


These words of praise may cound 
like hokum to the veteran Europear) 
and Oriental residents of this area, 
and may reseruble the exaggerations 
ot scheul children, and not the con- 
sidered judgment of an adult, but just 
the same, that’s’ my story, and I am 
stuck with it. 


* * = 


The misery of other cities in Asia 
is appalling to a Westerner. Even in; 
Japan whose large towns rank sup- 
posediy with the Western world inj 
modern improvements, up-to-date 
transportation, water systems, - and 
electrical ecnveniences, yet those 
places are ‘filled with flimsy, ram- 
shackle, drah, unpainted wooden, 
buildings, plus bad roads in the out- 
lying areas. and in the cities too. Even 
my present “home town” of ‘Bangkok, 
though it too is the proud possessor of 
modern streets, electricity and colour- 
ful temples. and shcewing the varied 
Gress of all nationalities of the world, 
it cannot compare with Hongkong. 


It is more than the mere appearance! 
of the city with which we are jcon- 
cerned. The residents of Hongkong 
should consider ‘themselves sc very 
fortunate to be able to live here. One! 
finds a great pleasure in seeing the 


streets being paved from building to 
building, sidewalks clean and. unlit- 
tered. There are actual curbstones, 
with proper drzinage. One does nox 
find here the mud, slime. rocks, and 
pot-holes of the streets of other cities 
tin the Orient. Practically all. the 
buildings in Hongkong are made of 
fine stone ;and concrete, all so clean; 
and neat. None of this stuff of tumble- 
down, leaning wooden shacks, built on 
stilts, with chickens, mangy dogs, goats, 
and other domestic’ animals about, 
jostiing for space with human beings. 
No filthy canals, with miserable )peo- 


ple living out their lives -in small 
boats. 
Here there are plenty of electric 


lights, with shiny neon and fluorescent 


signs. Here there are innumerable 
stores, with pleasant clean fixtures: 
and deccrations; there are shining 


restaurants and a very large number 
of modern hotels, open to everybody, 
all reflecting the pride of their opera- 
tors, and a morument of free enter- 
prise. Best of all, one can actually get 
hot running water on the upper floors: 
cf buildings, all at the turn of a 
spigot, and one is safe in drinking 
water right from the tap. 


You just cannot imagine the joy iti 
gives to a person like me, who is 
actually at heart a lazy “city Coenen 
averse to manual labour or living ir; 
rough circumstances, and who ig 
positively’ not one of those persons 
who prefers the “great outdoors,” or 
comimuning with nature in lonely 
piaces. You just cannot imagine the 
jey of my first few days in Hongkong. 

I went walking, slowly, \of course, 
thru the streets of the city, staring 
sbout me like a ipeasant fresh from 
the hiil country, and marveled at the 
modern sights which met my eyes. 
After about ten days of it, I am get- 
ting a kit more blase, but I still thrill 
to it all, and get great pleasure just 
in taking a bus ride, and going no- 
where in particular, merely around 
tewn and seeing the various activities| 
going on among the Lene and 
Erosperous population. 


The Sritish certainly have shows 
to the world that a European race can) 
take hold of a remote place, of a 
rocky and desolate island and ad- - 
jacent territory, without natural re- 
sources or fertile agricultural lands, 
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and convert it over the years into a 
place which is really a Paradise on 
earth. For instance, the various roads 
built around Flongkcng are marvels of 
engineering, and one wonders how it 
possibly could have been all uccom- 
plished merely since the advent of the, 
automobile. While Hongkong has been 
here for nearly a hundred years. yet, 
it is the develcpment of motors which 
have made possible its present civili- 
zation. It is also amazing te cbserve; 
how carefully concrete drainage 
ditches have been built throughout 
the hills in order to save the wear 
and tear of soil erosion from rainfall. 

Another thing which aitracts a 
stranger is the impression ‘here of 
peace and security, of goed order, and 
British justice, all coupled with quie: 
efficiency. Everything seems to oper- 
ate and work. properly, which is sc 
different from tthe rest of the Orient. 

In the newspaper accounts here of 
proceedings»in the tlongkong courts, 
it is noticed that sentences of “banish- 
meni” are imposed, sometimes singly, 
and sometimes conibined with jai! 
senicnees. That type of punishment. 
“banishment” is a good indicator that 
all persons living here, consider it a 
fit punishmen: for crime that they 
will be exiled and barred from the 
future enjoyment of civilized liviny 
in this jewei. of a city. I am sure the 
poorest coolie and the most miserable 
beggar in Hongkong weuld far prefer 
to serve a jail sentence than to suffer 


the punishment of being banished 
from the ‘Colony. While I also have 
reaji that some people are leaving 


Tfongikong because of the high cost of 
living, and returning to China, yet, I 
um sure they feel in their hearts they 
twill return here when their finan- 
cial conditien becomes better. 

But gcing back to the spectacle of 
Hongkong, it is a joy and a pleasura 
te see all the business activity, of all 


sizes and types. One realizes 
it was built all by private 
enterprise. Just the sight of 


the city itself, and a few days spent 
here, should convince any intelligent 
Communist. that “foreign imperialists 
and grasping capitalists’ have found 
something. which never has been and 
cann>t exist in a Communist State. 
As for me, I am in favour of more 
“imperialism and more capitalism” in 
the Orient on condition it is a repeti- 
tion of Hongkong. 

A couple of Chinese intellectuals, 
and British frierds, have mentioned 
to me, in hushed voices, that while 
Hongkong may ke OK yet the people 
here do not vote. and have ne voice 
in the government. that the Colony 
jis ruled from above, and not by the; 
peopie. Well, my answer to that is 
twofold. I maintain it does not mat- 
ter how a city or country is run; it is 
the results. which count. The form of 
government of‘ any nation is really 
iminaterial; it is tthe manner iii which 
a government is administered that 
maiters. So long as it is responsible to 
popuiar clamour, and has ‘the interest 
of the people at heart, as it gives 
security, .and. dispenses equal and 
prompt justice, then the government car 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDOCHINA 


World attention is now veering away 
from the Korean war which is vir- 
tually at qn end, to the dangerous po- 
tentialities of the recent setback suf- 
fered by the French against the Viet- 
minh rebel army in Indochina. While 
the military position is somewhat 
obscure, it is clear enough that the 
geographical situation of the country 
in relation to. other Asian countries 
makes the affair more vital. The final 
results may 'well prove of even greater 
importance than the Korean victory. 

The two situations are clearly not 
on a par, The United Nations’ as- 
sistance given to South Korea was in 
fulfilment of the assurance of protec- 
tion which had been given to weaker 
nations in the event of attempted ag- 
gression and has had the beneficial 
result of renewing confidence in the 
power of the United Nations to im- 
plement those assurances, Indochina’s 
troubles, however, originated from 
internal disunion, and the _ resulting 
disturbed political situation gave the 
pro-communist party an opportunity 
to make trouble. Now their troops, 
trained largely in China, have forced 
the French to abandon one stronghold 
after another. While the giving up 
of French key positions may be a 
sound military manoeuvre, it has 
brought about a situation in which the 
border as such no longer exists be- 
tween Indochina and China, The 
great advantage this: gives to the rebel 
forces, both psychologically and mili- 
tarily cannot be minimised, and the 
question arising is not so much a con- 
sideration of the extent to which a 
country’s domestic affairs can be in- 
terfered with by military force as 
how far such disruption should hs 
allowed to effect the stability of 
neighbouring countries and through 
them the world as a whole. 


It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that some assistance must speedily be 
given to the French if communism is 
to be checked, and it is already a re- 
cognised axiom that force should be 
usecl if and when necessary to .achieve 
that purpose; that is, when communism 
threatens to disrup* recognised stand- 
ing Governments. In the ‘case of 
Indochina the situation is complicated 


be in any form‘ whatsoever. Secondly. 
in my heme city of the United States, 
in Washington, D.C., the residents; 
there also de net vote. They area 
actually prohibited from voting in 
local elections for their own city gov- 
ernment or for the national govern- 
ment. The city is ruled by three Com- 
nussiovers. appsinted by the President 
of the United States, and the Con- 
gress of the, Unitéd States acts at the 
city’s’ Municipal Council. Yet the city 
government there is respcnsive to thr 
pudlic wilk and public opinion. Tha 
city is free from graft, its public ser- 
vices are operated efficieutly, and 
many folks call it tthe mest beautiful 
capital city in the world. So, there! 
you are, things werk gcod beth ways. 


by the fact that the present Bao 
Dai. government is not welcome The 
French policy in an endeavour to 
bolster that regime end their lack of 
confidence in their choice. evidenced by 
their insistence on military supremacy, 
has not increased their popularity with 
the people and before adequate assist- 
ance can be given to smooth matters 
over it would appear expedient that 
a regirme more in -accordance with the 
ideas of the people as a whole should 
be inaugurated. In view of the 
strength. of the organised communist 
movement, the whole question is one 
of urgency if disaster is to be avoided. 
It is deeply to be regretted that the 
French authorities did not grasp the 
import of the situation earlier, before 
the present crisis could have arisen. 

The value of Indochina to the world, 
is frequently emphasised from the rice 
production point of view. There is 
no doubt that should the communists 
achieve their purpose this’ essential 
commodity would not find its way as 
easily into world markets as has hi- 
therto been the case. Ricé is by far 
the most important crop in the coun- 
try and in the past has furnished ex- 
ports of very great importance rank- 
ing with those from Thailand and 
surpassed only by Burma in world 
markets. It is therefore understand- 
able that the question of rice should 
occupy one of the premier places in 
economic consultations and a peace- 
ful, contented Indochina would be in 
an.even better position to contribute 
more than has hitherto been the case. 
While no official figures of production 
are available because of the political 
situation it is estimated. that roughly 
eleven million acres are devoted to rice 
cultivation. Last year the estimated 
production amounted to 5.9 million 
metric tons of rice and it has been 
calculated that production would 
remain the same during the current 
year. The wave of hostilities passing 
over the country however presumably 
affects harvesting and transportation. 
A quick solution to the country’s poli- 
tical ills is of primary importance to 
the world at large. 


PROGRESS IN THAILAND 


Since Thailand has been an _  inde- 
pendant nation throughout its history, 
one finds the people there are not dis- 
dainful of foreigners, but welcomes 
them as friends and _ equals, The 
various government officials in public 
statements have often said they wel- 
comed foreign capital to aid in build- 
ing up the country, and in truth and 
fact, they do so in practice by deeds 
and not only by words. The long 
established British, Dutch, Swiss and 
Scandinavian trading firms, plus the 
newer American ones, all are cor- 
dially welcomed as aids in making 
Thailand the prosperous place it is 
today. Trade is free, and whatever 
customs duties which exist now, are 
entirely for revenue purposes, and 
not to protect local industry. Like 
Hongkong, the Kingdom of Thailand is 
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a country of free trade, and just abou? 
every product in the world can be 
purchased on the open market there. 

Best of all, Thailand has no cur- 
rency restrictions, and the different 
currencies of the whole world are 
freely traded in by the many banking 
Institutions and the public market. The 
Tailand unit of money, tthe tical 
(baht), is stable and valuable, it being 
well secured by gold, foreign curren- 
cies, and other proper securities. There 
never has been any confiscation of 
foreign capital (outside of wartime). 
and foreigners can rest assured their 
property rights will be protected. Then: 
legal system is based upon the Eng- 
lish common law, and a great many of 
their judges and lawyers have been 
trained in England and Europe. So 
business can be assured of a square 
deal in Thailand. 

Since the United States of America 
is now taking an interest in business 
on this side of the Pacific ocean, and 
for the first time in history is casting 
its eyes toward Asia in a big way, 
then with British and American co- 
operation, great things could be done in 
the economic development of Thailand. 

It is a matter of surprise to find 
that very few Siamese are residing 
‘in Hongkong while the Chinese com- 
munity in Bangkok and elsewhere in 
Thailand is very large and still on the 


increase. Perhaps the vreason’ for 
this can be found in the tact that 
Thailand is a picturesque country 
abounding in natural wealth where 
living is very easy and nobody goes 
hungry. Thus, none of its citizens 
seems to desire to live abroad. But 


the improvement of modern day travel, 
especially the airplane, has brought 
Thailand closer to its neighbours and 
interchange of ideas and people may 
soon be speeded up. 

Hongkong and Siam are now only 
five to six hours apart—the ‘lying 
time of civil aircraft between Kaitak, 
Hongkong, to Don Muang, Bangkok, 
The influence which Hongkong, as the 
Far East’s principal entrepot and the 
most progressive place in the Orien%, 
exercises on Bangkok is very definitely 
growing during recent years. It 
would therefore be most welcome and 
mutually advantageous if Hongkong, 
‘directly and through its world-wide 
connections, could take a leading posi- 
tion in bringing modern improvements 
to Thailand, such as helping them 
build up their communication system. 
the telephones and telegraph, in which 
Siam is woefully deficient. Then the 
highways need extension througheut 
the country, many bridges have to be 
built, ferries are needed in many 
places. More railroads are a neces- 
sity. Especially useful ’ would be 
modern low cost housing programs for 
persons of meager incomes. Then 
Iyydroelectric projects are needed as 
the lack of sufficient electricity now 
impedes any industrial production 
there. All these things would facilitate 
the movement, development, production 
and marketing of the many raw ma- 
terials and agricultural products in 
which Thailand abounds and which 
makes it, in its own way, a _ little 
Heaven on earth—A,. Lyman, Bangkok. 


BANGKOK’S CHAO PHYA 
RIVER DAM PROJECT 


The United Nations (ECAFE’s 
Bureau of Flood Control) is now assist- 
ing the Royal Irrigation Department of 
Thailand, at the latter’s request, to 
carry out the’ first hydraulic model 
tests ever conducted in this country on 
the Chao.Phya River Dam Project. The 
Royal Irrigation Department asked for 
the assistance of one of the Bureau's 
experts, who has had considerable ex- 
perience in hydraulic experimentation, 
to direct the work of the hydraulic 
model tests, and,to train young en- 
gineers for such work, This aid is be- 
ing given with the approval of the 
United Nations Headquarters. 


The Chao Phya Project is a proposed 
scheme of water control for agriculture 
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on the plain of the Chao Phya River 
and its tributaries. The project com- 
prises direct gravity irrigation with a 
diversion dam, the most important 
structure, in the head reach of the ricer 
at Chainat, and distribution systems 
along both banks, drainage for the low- 
lying areas between the main river and 
its tributaries, river flood control by 
embankments and lines of water com- 
munication with navigation locks -with- 
in the area. As a by-product a hydro- 
electric power station at the main dam 
is expected to produce 10,000 kilowatts. 

The Bureau has already designed six 
models for the Chao Pha Project. 


The sectional model of the dam 
has been completed and is now. being 
investigated. The other models are 
under construction, and the entire work 
will be completed before the end of 
this year, 
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ASIA’S FOOD PROBLEMS 
By Sir E. John Russell 


The population of Asia is of the 
order of 1,200 millions without counting 
the U.S.S.R.; this is half the population 
of the world. But the distribution is 
very uneven; the water supply is the 
determining factor, and the people are 
mainly concentrated in the great river 
valleys and riverain plains, the coastal 
regions as far as the rains penetrate, 
the islands, and the peninsulas. About 
a third of the entire population is in 
India, about a third in China; the rest 
are mostly in Japan, South and South 
East Asia, and Indonesia. In all these 
countries the birth-rate is far higher 
than in the West, so also are infant 
mortality and the general death-rate; 
the expectation of life is shorter— 
nevertheless the natural increase of 
population is still well above that for 
European countries, 

These increases, however, are recent 
and very uneven. Till they were part- 
ly put out of action by Western medi,- 
eal, social, and organisational services, 
the natural checks, famine, and pes- 
tilence, and the internal disorders kept 
the populations down. During the de- 
cade 1931-40, the population of India 
rose by 15 per cent; of Japan about the 
same; of Java nearly 20 per cent, and 
of Malaya even more (30 per cent). On 
the other hand, there appears to have 
been little increase in the population 
of China. 

The civilisations of Asia are so old 
that most of the land cultivable by 
the traditional methods is already in 
use. The populations have for long 
been on the limit set by the food sup- 
ply: there was little or no reserve; a 
bad season brought much hunger, de- 
bilitating disease, or even famine, and 
a good season an increase in popula- 
tion. Western medical science has 
saved many: lives, especially children’s 
lives, that would otherwise have been 
lost. The question is whether agricul- 
tural practice can advance sufficiently 
rapidly to provide food for these extra 
lives, or whether they have simply 
been saved from an early death to en- 
aure years of hunger and disease, 


India and Pakistan 

India and Pakistan together present 
the most important problems so far as 
we are concerned, and fortunately, we 
have considerable data of the validity 
of which we can form eome estimate. 
Taken togther, their population is 
some 400 millions: their cultivated 
land is about 0.7 acres per head of 
food crops. For a Western European 
dietary about 1% to 2 acres per head 
would be needed at Western European 
yields: India has less than half this 
land. Moreover, India’s allocation of 
cultivated land per head has for some 
time been decreasing; at the begin- 
ning. of the century it was about 0.8 
acres per head and at one period (1908- 
18)-it rose to 0.87, but since then it has 
steadily fallen: the total area of land 
under cultivation has increased, but 
the population has _ increased still 
faster. There is no clear’ evidence that 
yields have increased. and it seems 


probable that less food per head is 
now being produced in India than forty 
years ago. In those days, however, 
there was an export of wheat and oil 
seeds; this has almost ended and the 
food is consumed at home. Even so, 
the home supplies are inadequate. 

India’s agriculture is mainly pea- 
sant farming. Cereals occupy . about 
three-quarters of the cultivated land; 
other food crops include oil seeds, 
pulses, and sugar-cane. Except in 
parts of Northern India, there are 
practically no fodder crops, no clover, 
no sown grass, and in consequence, 
there is little scope for livestock hus- 
bandry: only little meat production 
and not much milk. It is for this rea- 
son that India is able to get along 
with so little cultivated land. 


Peasant Diets & Agricultural Methods 


It is always difficult to assess pea- 
sant dietaries. Properly conducted 
sample surveys give the best informa- 
tion, but have only rarely been carried 
out. Estimates of overall production 
corrected for net import or export 
divided by the estimated population 
give the overall figures generally used. 
The Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion estimate the pre-war average 
daily calorie intake for the whole sub- 
continent at 1969 calories but they 
give no later figures: the daily pro- 
tein intake was put at 56 gms, 8.5 of 
which were of animal origin; and the 
fat at 26.8 gms, These figures were 
lower than the pre-war values for 
China, and this accords with observa- 
tion that in general the Indian peasant 
is not so well fed as the Chinese. 

Peasant methods have probably gone 
as far. as they can in winning food 
from India’s soil. But there are still 
possibilities of improvement. The 
yields on the experimental and de- 
monstration farms are usually con- 
siderably higher than those on the 
surrounding peasant farms. There are 
still further possibilities of irrigation. 
India already has some of the finest 
irrigation works in the world, set up 
by British engineers; more can still be 
built; and there can be more of the 
tube well devised in California and 
adapted to the riverain plains of 
Northern India by Sir William Stampe. 
Marked increases in yield could be 
obtained by the fuller use of fertilizers, 
particularly of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
{mplements of sounder mechanical de- 
sign and better make have proved 
superior to the native implements. 
Plant breeders have achieved remark- 
able successes with sugar-canc, cotton, 
and wheat: not yet so much with rice 
and the millets, but for both of these 
crops the peasants have had a long 
start and have selected strains suited 
to the different localities: But plant 


The author, Sir E, John Russell was Direc- 
tor of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, 1912-48, and of the - Imperial 
Bureau of Soil Science, 1928-43; Adviser 


to the Soviet Relations Division, Ministry 
of Information; Chairman of Agriculture 
Sub-Committee of UNRRA, 1941-45. 
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breeders have been so successful else- 
where that there is hope for them 
here, These improved methods, 
especially irrigation, require close and 
constant supervision by expert scien- 
tists. Then, too, although the area of 
cultivated land has probably reached 
its limits under peasant methods, more 
could be brought in by modern 
mechods. The survey of 1941—2 show- 
ed in the old British India some 47 
million acres of fallow land, ie. land 
cultivated but not cropped. There were 
also 97 million acres of land not used 
at all—much of it perhaps impossible 
on any known method, but some 
should be capable of utilisation. 


China’s Agricultural Resources 

China’s food problems are similar in 
character to those of India, but very 
different in detail. Unfortunately, the- 
statistics are not reliable, and the 
difficulty of using them is increased by 
the fact that the name ‘China’ has 
several different meanings: the old Im- 
perial China, the twenty-four pro- 
vinces of China Proper; and _ the 
F.A.O. survey; writers have sometimes 
got their figures mixed. I -shall deal 
only with the twenty-two provinces, 
which includes the agricultural region 
of China and the major part of its 
population. Of its 2.9 million square 
miles, half is so mountainous or arid 
that it must be ruled out for food- 
production purposes, and of the re- 
maining half, which J.Lossing Buck, 
the leading expert on Chinese agricul- 
ture, calls ‘Agricultural China’, only 
about a quarter is actually cropped. Its 
400 million people have to be fed on 
approximately 220 million acres: 
roughly half an acre per head—com- 
pared with Western Europe’s 2% or 2 
acres per head. Apparently an area of 
this order has always been regarc<cd as 
adequate, for the Chinese symbol for 
‘prosperity’ is a field with one mouth 
above it, and the usual size of a field 
in China is about half an acre, 

This low utilisation of the vast area 
of China is the result of topographical 
and climatic conditions: the water 
supply determines the density of 
population and the intensity of crop- 
ping, and the temperature determines 
the crops. The cool North East has 
good rainfall, and on the plains there 
is much good agriculture. The charac- 
teristic crop is wheat, and there is 
much maize, peas, and beans, especial- 
ly the very valuable soya bean which 
came in from the rich agricultural 
Manchuria still farther to the North; 
also much cotton. Farther inland the 
rainfall lessens and, as in India, millets 
(sorghum) more and more replace 
wheat; farther. West come the still 


* The old Imperial China covered’ an area 
of 414 million square miles and had a 
population estimated in 1936 at 458 mil- 
lions, an averagé density of 100 per 
square mile; but one-third of that area 
has gone with the splitting off of Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and Sinkiang—the so- 
called ‘Outer Provinces’ — the loss of 
population, however, was very much 
less. The area of the twenty-four pro- 
vinces of China Proper was 2.9 million 
square miles and its population in 1936: 
was estimated at 423 millions, an average 
density of 146 per square mile. F.A.O. 
includes only twenty-two provinces and 
estimates. the population at 404 millions. 
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drier loess-covered uplanda@; and as 
irrigation is impracticable, except in 
the basins, the used for grazing sheep 
and cattle for the production of hides, 
wool, tallow, etc. This wheat region 
has rather more than half the cultivat- 
ed land of China. It is not, however, 
self-sufficing in food, and has usually 
had to draw supplies from Manchuria 
to the North, or from the more pro- 
ductive provinces to the South. 

The central and southern part ‘of 
China is much hotter: here lie the 
great river valleys, including the 
Yangtse Valley, one of the onost 
favoured aevicultural regions of the 
world with rich alluvial soii and ampie 
welldistributed reinfail. This has bee. 
calied the ‘granary of China’ and was 
said to support nearly half of China's 
entire povoulation. The characteristic 


crop is rice, but wheat and bariey, 
rape-seed and sweet potatoes are 
also grown. Here, too, are produced 
much of China’s cotton, silk, sugar. 


,and tea. Right in the south east is a 
tropical section where some -of her 
special crops, ginger, _ cinnamon, 
aniseed, are grown. 

China’s production and consumption 
of rice and wheat are estimated by 
F.A.O. to have been, in million tons 
per annum: 


Home Net Total 

Average production import supply 
1931-7 Rice 50.07 0.90 50.87 
Wheat 21.7 0.32 22.06 
1$47-8 Rice 46.51 0.38 46.88 
Wheat 23.65 -- 23.65 


As in India, f99d production is almost 
entirely a peasant undertaking; the 
holdings are mostly about 3 or 4 acres; 
the work resembles market-gardening 
rather than farming as we understand 
it. 


Fertilisation Methods 

There is no room for fodder crops, 
cultivated grass, or clover, and in con- 
sequence, apart from draft animals, 
there are practically no cattle or sheep 
in the agricultural regions. .China, 
indeed, has gone further than India in 
this respect, for there is not only no 
production of beef or mutton, but also 
practically none of ‘milk. The only 
animals are the small ones, pigs and 
poultry, that can live on the small 
waste of the farm—but there is little 
food for them. 

Two things about Chinese agriculture 
‘have always interested Western ex- 
perts: one, that out of so little land a 
sufficient dietary is produced, and 
secondly, that this should have gone on 
so long without importing fertilizing 
materials from outside sources, The 
yields are not outstanding: wheat-yields 
about 8 cwt. per acre as compared with 
20 in the United Kingdom; rice-vields 
about 20 cwt. per acre as compared 
with about 25 to 30 in Japan, and about 
2 tons in Italy, our nearest rice grower. 
F.A.O. estimates that the pre-war 
péace-time dietary furnished an aver- 
age of 2,226 calories per head per day 
(it is less now. Buck puts the figure 


rather highér: 2,630 calories, and Tang: 


‘Pei-Sung (Green Thraldom (London 
Allen & Unwin)) higher still, 2,920 
calories, but he is referring to rural 
dietaries. The total protein is not un- 


auly low: 70 gms per day compared 
with our 80 or 85, but only 8 or 9 per 
cent of their protein is animal as com- 
pared with more than 50 per cent in 
ours. Calcium is deficient, as shown 
by the prevalence of osteomalacia, but 
Vitamins A, B, and C seem to be ade- 
quately supplied by the numerous fruits 
and vegetables available in China — 
Vitamin B also by the fermented soya 
bean almost universally consumed in 
China. .Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) is 
contained in unusually high amounts 
in the red pevver and a wild olive-like 
fruit (Philanthus emblica) much used 
in the south; unfortunately, much of 
the Vitamin C contained in cooked 
vegetables is, according to Tang, prob- 
ably destroyed by the method of cook- 
ing. Vitamin D is probably deficient, 
except for infants, these being usually 
breast-fed till they are two or three 
vears old. The wild plants much used 
by peasants. as in many other parts of 
the world, have not been examined, 
but undoubtedly supply nutrients or 
condiments of value. 


Population and Famine 


F.A.O. could find no evidence that 
the population of China has increased 
during the last ten or fifteen years. If 
it remains stable at its present level 
its present methods of food supply 
should nearly suffice. But not quite, 
for famine has always been on China’s 
doorstep. A serious one is reported 
now in the northern provinces and is 
said to be spreading to the south: some 
7 million people are stated to be affect- 
ed. It is commonly said that three 
famines occur during the life of a man: 
and lives are short in China. Along 
with hunger go poverty, ignorance, and 
disease; forty-five per cent of the chil- 
Gren were reported to die before reach- 
ing the age of five. And if the popula- 
tion should increase, additional food 
production becomes imperative. 

Can this be achieved? On _ present 
methods, probably not. Between 1873 
and 1933 the population increased by 
some 30 per cent but the farm acreage 
only by 1 per cent. Yet it is difficult 
to believe that 25 per cent only of the 
land of agricultural China can be cul- 
tivated: Buck estimates that the area 
could be extended by about 35 million 
acres—an addition of 15 to 20 per cent 
of the present area—to say nothing of 
the improvement that could be effected 
on the arid fringes by planting with 
suitable grasses. He estimates that re- 
moval of the grave lands would increase 
the crop area by some 24% million acres. 
It is improbable that the peasants 
would agree to this and in any case 
Richardson points out that the grave- 
land areas furnish grazing for the 
working animals and coarse grasses for 
fuel. Outside of the large alluvial 
plains the graves are often located on 
uncultivated hillsides where they may 
even be beneficial by checking soil 
erosion. Further, the existing land can 
certainly be made to increase its out- 
put. .Richardson in numerous field ex- 
periments obtained widespread re- 
sponses to fertilizers; by using these 
and other modern methods he considers 
that an average increase of crop yield 
of the perder of 50 per cent is possible. 
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Indonesia 

Java has hitherto had no food prob- 
lems comparable with those of India or 
China. The island is very densely 
populated: something like 900 to the 
square mile, and in places as many as 
4,000—the highest agricultural density 
in the world—but it contains so much 
good land and such suitable climate 
that the Dutch, while they were in 
charge, made it a model of tropical 
agriculture, producing not only food 
but also plantation crops for export— 
rubber, tea, coffee, palm nut, cinchona, 
etc. The population rose by 20 per 
cent between 1920 and 1930. The 
dietary was of the same order as that 
of India: the daily calorie intake was a 
little higher, and the protein somewhat 
lower, especially the animal protein, 
which is strange in view of Java’s long 
coastline and the opportunity of ob- 
taining fish that this would seem to 
suggest. 

Whether under Java’s new manage- 
ment the old high standards of output 
can be maintained remains to be seen; 
there are elements of considerable dis- 
aster if output falls. The other islands 
of the group, Sumatra, Borneo, New 
Guinea, have very much smaller popu- 
lations and less productive conditions. 


Feeding Japan’s Growing Population 


Japan on the other hand presents the 
most serious problems of any country 
in Asia. The four main islands are so 
rugged and mountainous that the agri- 
cultural land is little more than one- 
sixth of the whole area—some 15 mil- 
lion acres only—and it has stood at 
about this figure for a long time. The 
hope expressed twenty-five years ago 
that another 5 million acres might be 
added has not been realized. The po- 
pulation is estimated by F.A.O. at 69.2 
millions in 1934-8 and 79.1 millions in 
1947-8—a rise of over 14 per cent: the 
area of cultivated land is thus only 
about one-fifth acre per head, the low- 
est in the world. The position hitherto 
has been possible only because Japan’s 
long, indented coastline has encouraged 
fishing, and the consumption per head 
of fish before the war was 177 lb. per 
ennum (F.A.O.) compared with 26% 
lb. in the United Kingdom. Fish and 
agriculture together provided 80 to 85 
per cent of the people’s food. The 
main crop is rice, which occupies about 
half the cropped land; the other half 
has a great variety of crops: wheat, 
barley, beans, oil seeds, millets, oats, 
sweet potatoes, potatoes, and other 
vegetables. Yields are high, well 
above those of China, though below 
those of Western Europe. In cwt. per 
acre they are: brown rice, 25-30 (Italy 
40); wheat, 12 (England and Wales 20); 
barley, 16. Considerable imports were 
necessary even in 1934-8 when the 
population was 69 millions; they aver- 
aged 2 million tons of rice, 1 million 
tons of sugar, and 0.7 million tons of 
soya beans—these were vaid for by 
exports produced extremely cheaply. 
The resulting dietary supplied per day 
nearly as many calories as the Chinese 
(2,175), but less protein and only half 
as much fat (20 gms as compared with 
40), less fat indeed than the Indian 
dietary, though in other respects it was 
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somewhat superior to the Indian; its 
outstanding feature was its 10.4 gms of 
animal protein per day—double that of 
China or Java and 2 gms higher than 
that of India, although only about one- 
fifth of that of the United Kingdom. 

Since then the population has in- 
creased by some 10 millions. Can the 
output of food be correspondingly in- 
creased? The Americans are studying 
this question. Meanwhile, the Japan- 
ese are asking for an import of. some- 
thing more than 3 million tons of food 
to maintain the present daily calorie 
level of 1,440 for the official staple food 
ration. The Far Eastern Economic 
Commission fixed the 1930-4 economic 
level as the basis for Japan. The po- 
pulation then was 66 millions; now it 
is 79. Japan’s level of foreign trade, 
according to the Economist, would need 
to be double that of 1930-4 to maintain 
the standard of living then prevailing. 
Where is the trade to come from or 
go to? Meanwhile, the population still 
grows: the death-rate is down to 12 
per 1,000 and the birth-rate is up to 
24. Well may the Economist declare: 
‘All occupation policy and theory, all 
planning, all artificial restrictions and 
tidy Western reforms, will be trampled 
down under this deafening patter of 
tiny feet.’ 


How the West Can Help 


How do all these problems affect us? 
If we want to secure peace in the world 
we must try to find a solution. Begin- 
ning with the technical problems, an 
increased food production seems possi- 
ble. Present methods are yielding 
about 14% million calories per acre 
annually in China, and about 1 million 
in India compared with 2 to 5 millions 
on arable land in England: field ex- 
periments show that in many places 
crop increases of the order of 25 to 50 
per cent or even more are possible by 
the introduction of modern methods 
and appliances. Some of the most im- 
portant, the fertilizers, must come 
from Western countries, at any rate 
for a long while ahead. Fortunately, 
the raw materials are so abundant that 
ample supplies could be sent without 
detriment to the farmers of the United 
Kingdom, provided we _ installed the 
necessary plant and Asia found the 
means of payment. Better implements 
could undoubtedly be devised by West- 
ern engineers. So far Western ingenu- 
ity has catered more for the large 
farmer than for the small man on the 
2 or 3 acres of land common in the 
East; but again there is the question of 
payment. 

A second way of increasing their food 
output is for the Eastern countries to 
increase their areas of cultivated land. 
In India this forms about 40 per cent 
of the possible utilizable land; in China 
about 25 per cent; in Japan about 16 
per cent of the whole area. The ex- 
tensions of cultivation practicable on 
present knowledge are not nearly as 
great as these figures might suggest, 
but some of the former marginal land 
has been brought into cultivation in 
India and Java by methods largely de- 
vised by Western experts; British irri- 
gation schemes, Canadian and United 
States dry farming methods, plant 
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breeding and soil-management techni- 
que. It is part of the responsibility of 
the Western peoples to continue de- 
vising such methods. Important prob- 
lems still remain; the yields on un- 
irrigated marginal lands are erratic as 
the result of the erratic rainfall, and 
the variation from year to year is much 
greater than under more kindly con- 
ditions. -Unexpectedly heavy crops 
cause great difficulties of transport, 
storage, and marketing which the Unit- 
ed Kingdom has not yet succeeded in 
overcoming; we pray for bounteous 
harvests, but do not quite know what 
to do with them when we get them. 
These problems affect Canada also, 
and are being studied there. 


Another direction in which Western 
help is greatly needed is in providing 


patterns of organization that would 
enable small farmers to. obtain the 
advantages of large-scale operation. 


The Western co-operative methods re- 
quire higher standards of probity and 
sense of responsibility than are usual 
in the East, but other methods are be- 
ing worked out by British experts in 
Africa that may afford valuable guid- 
ance. The Russian collective-farm sys- 
tem does not appear to be generally 
applicable. 


The raising of output in Eastern 
agriculture necessitates the introduc- 
tion of Western science and technology 
into Eastern life. This is not free from 
risks: much that was good in our own 
way of life was destroyed when we 
began that process in the United King- 
dom; and we certainly would not wish 
this to happen in the Eastern countries. 
Political considerations may interfere 
with the extension of Western methods 
and improvements; in any case the 
conservation of the peasant, and the 
prevailing poverty, are bond to make 
progress slow. 


Mouths Increase Faster than Food 


Meanwhile populations are increas- 
ing faster than the local food 
production. 


India, China, and Japan have long 
been at the limit of their existing food- 
producing power. Three important 
surplus regions of Asia before the war 
supplied deficiencies of rice—Burma, 
Indochina, and Siam. They used to 
export about 6 million tons annually. 
Unfortunately, internal disorganization 
has drastically curtailed the export 
from these surplus countries, and it is 
not at all clear whether they will in 
any reasonable time recover their 
former productiveness. They could, 
and they could do more. But the 6 
milion tons export of pre-war days 
would not long suffice; it is easy to 
imagine the demand rising to 10 million 
tons. Wheat could not be obtained in 
such quantities even if it would be ac- 
ceptable—in many cases it would not. 

Australia’s export of wheat before 
the war used to be about 3 million 
tons annually and Canada’s about 5 
million: the whole world export of 
wheat was under 12 million tons. The 
world output could be increased by 
bringing into cultivation more of the 
marginal land, but at an enhanced 
price; marginal land is costly to bring 
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in and, what is often forgotten, costly 
to maintain. The price paid for the 
wheat has to be that acceptable to the 
producer at highest cost, which is, of 
course, well above that at which the 
main body of farmers could produce it. 


Alternative Rice Supplies 


Assuming still further increases in 
population, the situation can be met 
only by a higher world output of rice. 
There certainly are possibilities. Brazil 
had only 2% million acres of rice in 
the period 1934-8 and the output was 
1.37 millon tons; by 1946 the acreage 
was 4 mllion and the output 2.7 million 
tons — practically double. But in that 
ten years the population had increased 
from 38.6 millions to 47.6 millions—23 
per cent—one of the highest rates of 
increase in the world, so that the mar- 
gin for export was only some 328,000 
tons. British Guiana is developing the 
production ofrice and offers consider- 
able  possibilities—but the malaria, 
yellow fever, and filariasis which used 
to keep the population stationary are 
now greatly reduced by properly spray- 
ing the mosquito breeding places with 
D.D.T. This was begun in July 1945. 
Full statistics are not yet available, but 
in one district for which they were 
collected after two-and-a-half years, 
the birth-rate had doubled, the infant 
mortality fell from over 250 to 67 per 
1,000, and the population was already 
increasing at the rate of 10 per cent 
annually. British Guiana therefore 
does not seem a very hopeful source 
of rice for Asia. Africa likewise holds 
out no hope. There remain other re- 
gions of the wet tropics, particularly 
the great basin of the Amazon which 
Unesco has proposed to explore: the 
posssibilities are considerable and 
there is at present no population to 
speak of. The climate is quite unsuited 
to Western peoples, but Asiatic peoples 
could almost certainly live there and 
be kept healthy enough for work and 
multiplication by modern _ tropical 
medicine; the region might take large 
numbers of them as immigrants. But 
the political difficulties would be great 
and in any case much time would be 
required. The conclusion seems in- 
evitable that Asia itself must from its 
surplus areas supply the food it needs 
and call on the outside world only in 
time of scarcity. That is physically 
possible up to a point but raises the 
very difficult moral and political prob- 
lem: what can you do when a country 
could with advantage to itself supply 
something absolutely indispensable to 
its neighbours, but through disorganiza- 
tion or mismanagement fails to do so? 
To particularize: how can Burma, Indo- 
china, and Siam be induced to go back 
to their old efficiency of rice produc- 
tion as to supply the wants of India, 
Japan, and before long, China—if these 
countries are able to pay? 


The Impact of Medical Science 

If as the result of Western medicai 
science the death-rates fall while the 
present high birth-rates continue, a 
big increase in population will be 
created by Western science. What is. 
then the responsibility of the Western 
peoples—including the United Kingdom 
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—if Asia fails to become self-sufficing 
in food? We could, by reducing our 
own dietaries, in particular reducing 
cur consumption of meat, produce 
more wheat and maize so as to have a 
surplus to supply Asia’s needs. The 
cost would be higher than Asia could 
pay and we should néed to tax our- 
selves more and more heavily, inevit- 
ably reducing our own birth-rate and 
so making the problem more difficult 
for succeeding generations. 

The root trouble is that Western 
medical science has outstripped world 
agricultural practice, and ifs results 
have been carried to non-Western peo- 
ples, lowering infant mortality and 
general death-rates so that children 
grow up with no certainty that food 
will be available. Western methods 
can, I believe, provide for Western 
rates. Assuming the Eastern peoples 
are unwilling to curtail their high 
birth-rates, does the responsibility of 
the Western peoples go beyond the 
offer to show the East—if they are 
willing to be shown—how they can 
from their own Continent produce more 
food, and how they can set up export 
industries so that they can send out 
goods to other countries in exchange for 
still more food? Or have we a direct re- 
sponsibility for providing them with 
food if they do not provide sufficient 
for themselves? And at their present 
high rates of increases this would be a 
task of rapidly growing and continu- 
ously expanding magnitude. To what 
extent should the Western peoples 
sacrifice themselves for the multiplica- 
tion of Asiatics, and so hasten the al- 
ready changing pattern of the world’s 
population? 


Taiwan Trade Agreement 

New trade and financial agree- 
ments between Japan and Taiwan 
involving an estimated two-way 
trade volume of $100,000,000 for the 
trade year beginning July a 
1950 were signed on September 6, 1950. 
Under the terms of the agreements, 
trade will be conducted on ar open ac- 
count basis in terms of United States 
dollars. These are the first such agree- 
ments that Japan has made with Tai- 
wan, 

Raw-Silk: — Japan’s raw-silk output 
for 1950 has been estimated at 160,000 
to 180.000 bales (of 132 pounds). Most 
of this raw silk will be conditioned in 
and exported from Yokohama. The 
liquidation of Government stocks of 
28,000 bales by gradual sales beginning 
in June was ordered, and July 1 was 
fixed as the effective date for the new 
international standards for testing and 
grading of raw silk. 

Trade and Financial Agreements with 
the Belgian Monetary Union: — The 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) has announced that 
new trade and financial agreements be- 
tween Japan and financial agreements 
between Japan and the Belgian Monetary 
Area, including Belgium, Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, Belgian Congo, and 
the Trusteeship Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi, were signed on August 29, 1950. 
It is anticipated that the new agree- 
ments, which are effective as of June 1 
will result in a two-way trade volume 
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Japan‘’s Taxation System 


Following the proposal made by the 
Shoup Mission, the government has set 
about the revision of the taxation sys- 
tem and the abolition of the ° textile 
excise and transaction tax, the elimina- 
tion of commodity taxes on some daily 
necessities, a reduction in rates on 
several other articles, and the lowering 
of the earned income tax, etc. have al- 
ready been materialized, 

Following those partial revision cenr 
tering upon indirect taxes, a bill pro- 
posing a fundamental tax reform con- 


centrating on direct taxes has passed 
the 7th session of the Diet. According 
to the revised tax system, tax and 


stamp revenue for the current fiscal 
year is estimated at 144.6 billion yen, 
a decrease of 7.13 billion yen compared 
with the estimate for the previous fiscal 
year, 

This tax reform is intended to ra- 
tionalize the present tax system and 
to establish equity in the tax burden. 
In this connection, the elimination of 
double taxation on corporation profits 
should be noted. Based woon the con- 
ception that the profit of a corporation 
should be regarded as a simple aggre- 
gate of personal incomes to be divided 
among shareholders, the revised bill 
proposes not to assess in principle, cor- 
poration profits except in the sense of 
personal income taxes of shareholders 
at source. Secondly, in order to elimi- 
nate irrational taxation upon fictitious 
income due to the inflationary price 
advance and to actualize the redemp- 
tion of fixed assets, the revised bill pur- 
posed to put into effect the revaluation 
of these assets. The main points of the 
revisions are as follows. 

1. Income tax: (1) Personal income 
tax is lowered through the establish- 
ment of various exemptions, a reduc- 
tion of tax rates (the ceiling rate is 
55% for incomes over 500,000 yen as 
compared with the former 85% for 
those over 5,000,000 yen) and alevia- 
tion for the families. 

(2) Based: upon the aforementioned 
conception, the revised bill abolishes 
taxation upon dividend income at 
source and simultaneously exempts 25 
per cent of the dividend income from 
the regular income tax. 


of approximately $24,000,000 in the 
yeriod June 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951, a 
considerable increase over the preceding 
yea’s trade. According to Japanese 
trade statistics, two-way trade between 
Japan and the Belgian Monetary Area 
amounted to approximately $13,500,000 
in the year June 1, 1949 to May 31, 
1950. 

Under the new agreements trade will 
continue on the basis of payments in 
United States dollars by means of dollar 
instruments through normal banking 
channels. Japanese exports to the Bel- 
gian Monetary Area ‘are expected ta 
consist of textiles, bamboo, metals and 
minerals, handicrafts and: novelties, 
ceramics, and miscellaneous items, 
whereas Javanese imports from the area 
will include barley, rice, sugar, potash, 
flax, wool, nails, industrial diamonds, 
chemicals, cotton-seeds, linseed, sesame 
seeds, palm oil and machinery. 


2. Corporation tax: The revised bill 
abolishes the excess profit tax and the 
liquidation tax collected from corpora- 
tions at liquidation, The corporation 
tax will be fixed at a single rate of 35 
per cent on profits at source of dividend 
income. As regards reserved profits, 
an additional 2 per cent will be impos- 
ed as interest of delayed tax payment 
by shareholders. 

3. Estate tax: As a substitute for 
progressive taxation on the estate of 
a donator, the revised bill adopts a 
progressive taxation program for aggre- 
gate gifts received throughout his life 
by a recipient. 

4. Net worth tax: As a supplement 
to the income tax on the wealthy, a 
net worth tax is established for net 
worth exceeding 5 million yen held by 
a person, at an annual rate of 0.5 to 
3.0 per cent. 

5. Other miscetianeous tax: Travel 
tax is partly removed; the securities 
transfer tax is abolished; liquor tax re- 
vised. 

6. Revaluation of fixed assets and 
revaluation tax: Despite higher replace 
costs due to the inflationary price ad- 
vance, the depreciation of fixed assets 
was hitherto stabilized at a low level 
and income due to the price advance 
of these assets were assessed at the 
time of disposal. In order to correct 
these defects of the former taxation 
system and to put enterprise finance 
upon a sound basis, the government 
authorized the revaluation of fixed as- 
sets on the basis of January 1, 1950. 
‘Corporations and individuals wishing to 
revaluate their fixed assets must pre- 
sent their revaluation programs (busi- 
ness assets only). Revised book values 
may not surpass authorized limits. A 
revaluation tax will be imposed upon 
the difference between the former and 
revised book values at a rate of 6 per 
cent. Other fixed assets possessed by 
individuals will be taken as revaluated 
at authorized rates on the same date, 


though the collection of revaluation 
taxes will be put off until ese assets 
are disposed of. 

Special Exemption from Income 


Taxes for Foreign Nationals: In order 
to promote the introduction of foreign 
capital, it was decided to alleviate in- 
come taxes on foreign nationals as fol- 
lows: 

1. Interest incomes from _ bonds, 
debentures, etc. duly obtained with 
foreign currencies by non-Japanese who 
have entered Japan a year ago, will be 
taxed at 10 per cent at source as com- 
pared with the ordinary tax of 20 per- 
cent. 

2. Earned income (incl. retirement 
allowances) ‘as well as business and 
professional income (in the case of (d)) 
of non-Japanese who have been in 
Japan more than a year will be ex- 
empted in the following cases to the 
extent of one half of the income from 
total income within a limit of 3.5 mil- 
lion yen. 

a) In cases where non-Japanese re- 
ceives earned income from non-Japa- 
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Country 


Argentina 


Belgian 
Monetary 
area 


Brazil 


Chile 


Colombia 
Finland 


French 
Union 


Trizone 
Germany 


Hongkong 


Holland 


Indonesia 


Korea 


Mexico 


Peru 


Pakistan 
Philippines 


Ryukyus 
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Japan’s Present Trade and Financial Agreements 


Period of 
Trade 
Agreement 


23 June 49- 
31 Dec. 50 


1 June 49- 
1 May 50 


June 49- 
June 51 


=P 


2 
Indefinite 


2 
Indefinite. 
1 July 49- 
39 June 50 


1 Aug. 49- 
31 July 50 


1 July 50- 
30 June 51 


1 Apr. 50- 
31 March 51 


2 
Indefinite 


3 
30 June 49- 
29 June 50 


1 July 49- 
30 June 50 


1 July 50- 
30 June 51 


3 
1 July 49- 
30 June 50 


Estimated Annual 
Volume of Trade 
(In Million U.S. $) 


Exports Imports 


No specific target. 


No specific target. 


No specific target. 


No specific target 


No specific target 


$2.5 $2.5 
$12.5 $12.5 
$44.4 $30.0 
$25.5 $9.5 


No specific target. 


No specific target. 


$26.5 $20.0 
$25.0 $25.0 
$8.8-$9.3  $0.75-$1.0 


Principal Commodities 


of 
Exports 


Iron and steel pro- 
ducts, agricultural 
machinery, electrical 
equipment, chemical 


Trade 


Imports 


Grains, vegetable 
oils, -raw cotton, 
hides and skins, by- 
products, quebraucho 


products, textiles, etc. extract, etc. 


Textiles, wood and 
wood products, me- 
tals and metal pro 
ducts, chemical pro- 
ducts, etc. 
Foodstuffs, 
products, chemicals 
pottery, glassware, 
sewing machines 
parts, metals and 
metal manufactures 
equipment, etc. 
Textiles, rubber pro- 
ducts, wood products, 
drugs and chemicals, 
ottery and proce- 
ain-ware, glassware, 
metal mfrs., etc. 
Textiles, metal 
manufactures, etc. 
Textiles, fish nets 
yarns, cargo vessels, 
steel mfs., drugs, oil, 
waxes, etc. 


Raw silk, cotton 
mfs., tea, machinery, 
chemicals, paper 


paper 


‘products, etc. 


Textiles, agricultural 
products, textile ma- 
chinery, non-ferrous 
metals, chemicals, 
wood and wood pro- 
ducts, tea, etc. 
Ceramics and related 
products, chemicals, 
drugs, foodstuffs, 
handicrafts, machin- 
ery, leather mfrs., 
textiles, etc. 


Textiles, machinery, 
metal products, 
lumber, chemicals, 
enamelwaye, etc. 


Textiles, machinery, 
metal products, 
glassware, enamel- 
ware, pottery, 
cement, etc. 
Textiles, metal 
manufactures, trans- 
portation equipment 
machinery and re- 
pair parts, chemicals, 
cement, coal, paper 
and paper products, 
etc. 

Sewing machines, 
textile machinery, 
enamelware, iron & 
steel mill products. 
other metal & metal 
products scientific & 
technical equipment, 
etc. 

Textiles, pottery, 
chemicals and re- 
lated products, food 
products, machinery 
iron and steel manu- 
factures, electrical 
equipment, etc. 
Textiles, textile 
machinery, electrical 
machinery, metal 
Textiles, metal, ma- 
chinery, chemicals 
ships, etc. 
Construction mate- 
rials, chemicals and 
related products, 
medicine, tools and 
equipment, fishing 
fleet equipment, con- 
sumer goods, etc. 


Fats and oils, chemi- 
cals, drugs, animal 
by-products, gums, 
resins, flax, gtc. 
Raw cotton, cotton 
linters, sisal, carnau- 
ba wax, glue-stock, 
oil bearing materials, 
tung oil, etc. 


Grains, sodium nit- 
rate, wool, etc. 


Sauer rice, gluestick, 
ete. 

Rayon pulp, sulphite 
pulp, pine oil, etc.. 


Foodstuff, olive oil, 
minerals, potash, 
chestnut extract, 
coal, salt, rubber 
gluestick, phosphate 
rock, chemicals, 
gums, resins, etc.. 
Machinery and parts 
chemicals and drugs, 
potash, hops, cere- 
sine wax, semifinish- 
ed high grade fer- 
rous products, etc. 
Foodstuffs, chemicals 
and related products, 
fats, oils, waxes and 
oil bearing materials, 
machinery and parts, 
metallic ore and 
metals, non-metallic 
minerals, etc. 
Dyestuffs, diamond 
dies, ivory, lactose, 
casein, rape seed, 
paraffine, scrap rub- 
ber, etc. 

Rubber, salt, ores & 
metals oil seeds & 
oil bearing materials, 
hides & skins, etc. 


Fluorspar, anthracite 
coaldust, tale rock, 
iron ore, hemp 
waste, straw bags, 
tobacco leaf, cattle, 
waste silk, marine 
products, etc. 


Raw cotton, rice salt, 
brush fibre, fluors- 
par, linseed, etc. 


Raw cotton, 
minerals, etc. 


sugar, 


Raw cotton, raw 
jute, cotton -linters, 
hides & skins, Iron 
ore, copra, abaca, 
ramie, lowern, etc. 


Phosphate rock 
shells, coral, fish 
products, black 
sugar, etc. 


October 26 


Basis of 
Payment 


US. Dollar 
Open Account 


U.S. Dollar 


U.S. Dollar 
Open Account 


U.S. Dollar 


U.S. Dollar 


U.S. Dollar 
Open Account 


U.S. Dollar 
Open Account 


U.S. Dollar 


U.S. Dollar 


U.S. Dollar 


U.S. Dollar 
Open Account 


U.S. Dollar 


U.S. Dollar 


U.S. Dollar 


Sterling 


or 
U.S. Govt. 
procedures 


ment 
of Pay- 
ment 


Ly/c* 


L/c 


L/c* 


L/C 


L/C 


L/A 


L/c* 


L/A 


L/A* 


L/C 


L/A* 


L/A* 


L/A 


L/C 


L/A 


1950 
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Period of Estimated Annual Instru- 

Country Trade joes eg usn a eg aad —_ oF ee 
Milli S. aymen of Pay- 

Agreement Exports shimpaits Exports Imports ha pte 

Sterling Area Trade4 5 5 Textiles, machinery, Rubber, salt, petro- Sterling L/C 

Arrangement Parti- 1 July 49- $141- $157.7 canned foods, timber leum, hides & skins, 

cipants: Australia, 30 June 50 metals, electrical tanning materials, 

United Kingdom and goods, chemicals, machinery & parts, 

Colonies, India, pottery and _ glass- chemicals, raw wool, 

South Africa and ware, bicycles and raw cotton, raw jute, 

New Zealand (ex- parts, raw silk, etc. minerals, etc. 

cluding Hongkong) 

Sterling Area Trade 

Arrangement Non- 

Participants: 

Pakistan i July 49- $26.5 $20.0 Textiles, textile ma- Raw cotton, raw Sterling L/C 

30 June 50 chinery, electrical jute, cotton inters, 
machinery, metal & hides & skins, salt, 
metal products, roll- cotton seed, animal 
ing stock, bicycles, by-products, etc. 
glass, etc. 
Burma 1 Jan. 50- $24.6 $24.6 Textiles, building Rice, grains, raw Sterling L/C 
30 Dec. 50 materials, cement, cotton, cotton seed, 
electrical equipment crude rubber, teak, 
small scale cottage etc. 
industry equipment, 
machinery & equip- 
ment, foodstuffs, etc. 
Sweden 1 Jan. 50- $9.2 $9.2 Textiles, chemical Wood pulp, rosin, U.S. Dollar L/C* 
30 Dec. 50 products, porcelain, specialized iron and Open Account 
rubber mfs., agricul- steel products, ma- 
< tural products, ma- chinery, etc. 
chinery, etc. 

Thailand Indefinite $45.0 $45.0 Textiles, rolling Rice, salt, teak oil U.S. Dollar L/A 
stock, machinery, bearing materials, Open Account 
industrial plants, hides & skins, gums 
chemical products, & resins, bone meal, 
rubber _ products, etc. 
enamelware, alumi- 
numware, porcelain- 
ware, glass etc. 

Uruguay Indefinite $5.0 $5.0 Textiles, machinery Raw wool, hides & U.S. Dollar L/C 
metal products, etc. skins, oil bearing 

materials, case-in, 
animal & vegetable 
products, etc. 

Venezuela No specific target. Textiles, rubber Miscellaneous. U.S. Dollar L/C 
manufactures, wood 
manufactures,  elec- 
trical equipment, 
pottery, etc. 

1 Interim Agreement. 

2 Preliminary Agreement or Letter of Understanding. 

3 Extended indefinitely pending review and renewal. 

4 New Trade Agreement under negotiation. 

5 Estimate is on a contract basis and represents new procurement. The difference between imports and exports constitutes 


necessary adjustment to bring trade into overall balance as provided in the Trade Arrangement between Certain Coun- 

tries in the Sterling Area and Occupied Japan, dated 22 November 1949. 
6 L/C is a Commercial Letter of Credit. 

L/A is a Letter of Authority, a financial instrument similar in terms to a Commercial Letter of Credit, but which author- 

izes settlement in local currency for goods purchased over an “Open Account” but not the transfer of free foreign exchange. 

L/C* is in effect identical with an L/A but is designated as a Letter of Credit by mutual agreement between the parties 

to the Financial agreement concerned. 


Trade and financial agreements have been concluded with almost all important countries of the world. 
States and Canada, there are still no agreements with countries under the influence of U.S.S.R., 


Except the United 
some of the Western European 


countries and some Western Asiatic areas. However, it is expected that agreements with some of these countries may be reached 


by the end of this year. 


Financial agreements stipulate the method of settlement and trade agreements provide subjects for the transaction of com- 


modities. 


Both agreements are, in general, concluded at the same time. c 
continue to be effective up to the conclusion of a peace treaty, whilst trade agreements are in general renewed every year. 


As regards the existing agreements, financial agreements 


How- 


ever, some trade agreements are continuous and only the trade’ plan attached to the agreements is renewed every year. 


(Continued from Page 495) 
nese corporations engaged in important 
business for which foreign capital or 
overseas technique is needed for the 
sound progress of the Japanese econo- 
my. 

b) In cases where non-Japanese 
who has been invited by Japanese cor- 
porations to conduct and improve tech- 
nique receives earned incomes from 
these corporations. 


c) In cases where non-Japanese re- 
ceives earned income from corporations 
engaged in assisting the business of the 
above mentioned non-Japanese cor- 
porations to promote the introduction 
of foreign capital. 

d) In cases where non-Japanese is 
engaged in business as mentioned in 
article (c). 


e) In the cases of teachers of 
universities and high schools as well as 
pastors and clergymen engaged in mis- 
sion work, F 

3. As regards incomes in foreign 
currency paid cverseas countries of 
non-Japanese who has been in Japan 
more than a year, the amount remitted 
will be assessed in Japan, but half of 
the income will be exempted within a 
limit of 3.5 million yen. 
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CANTON AFTER ONE YEAR UNDER THE NEW 
REGIME 
by Francis Wx 


The passage of one year since the 
Communists took over Canton on Oct- 
ober 14, 1949, finds Canton’s industrial 
and commercial world successfully 
surviving a threat which at one time 
seemed to endanger its very existence, 
followed by the gradual stabilization of 
the situation and a distinct turn for the 
better in the more recent period, though 
full prosperity must still be considered 
a thing not yet within grasp. 

Despite the fact that Canton, as the 
first Chinese city to come into contact 
with modern Western civilization and 
was the first district in China where 
modern industrial plants were built, 
the earliest on record being put up in 
1866, subsequent industrial development 
was not marked, being in this respect 
far behind Shanghai and other centres 
further north. Commercially, it of 
course had always served as the metro- 
polis of South China, and the distribut- 
ing point for imports as well as the 
forwarding centre for exports. 

In the days befre the war with Japan, 
official. figures gave the number of 
‘Canton’s industrial plants as about 
2,300, but few of them were worth the 
designation thus bestowed on them. 
For most of them were operated on the 
most modest of scales, and those that 
did possess machinery equipment were 
also very antiquated pieces. 

In the early days following the Com- 
munist occuvation of Canton, the city’s 
industrial establishments were given as 
1,300. Among the industrial categories 
with a larger number of houses were: 
220 machinery works; 30 chemical 
works; 120 knitting factories; 70 
hosieries using mechanical power; 10 
tanneries; 30 oil mills; 30 cigarette fac- 
tories; 40 wrinting works; about 20 rice 
mills; 20 oil refineries; and about 10 
each of match factories; glass works; 
dyestuff works; paint works; electrical 
appliances works; cosmetics works; nail 
factories and food factories. 

In the commercial world, there were 
altogether some 24,000 establishments. 
But of the large ones, a great number 
were engaged in speculative and hoard- 
ing activities, or serving the needs of 
the bureaucratic capitalists. As exam- 
ples, there were nearly 300 goldsmiths, 
200 native banks, 1,000 exchange shops 
indulging in currency speculation, 170 
cotton hongs also given to speculative 
transactions and hoarding, more than 
200 high class restaurants, 120 cafes, 
nearly 200 sales agents for the three 
major foreign oil companies, 350 liquor 
shops, and numerous hotels, dancing 
cabarets, and luxury department stores. 

The economic depression of Canton 
had of course already been developed 
to the most serious proportions many 
months before the Nationalist gave up 
the city. With the change of authority, 
the situation was further aggravated, if 
it could be aggravated, and the period 
from November 1949 to February 1950, 
was one in which there was virtually 
a total suspension of economic activ- 
ities. The new order had not yet been 
established, the public was still largely 


influenced by rumour mongers 
saboteurs, and industrial and ‘trade 
circles were totally unable to appreciate 
the new policies of the Communist 
Government, many of them taking 
flight to Hongkong and Macao. Pro- 
duction was.at a standstill. 

Such a situation of economic para- 
lysis could not of course be indefinitely 
prolonged. The advent of March, 1950, 
saw a gradual but very slow resumption 
of economic activity. But difficulties 
immediately set in with the Nationalist 
blockade of the Pearl River and the 
intensive bombings carried out by 
Hainan-based planes of the Kuomin- 
tang providing the major causes im- 
peding the progress of any serious 
effort at economic rehabilitation. With 
the exception of such factories as re- 
ceived orders from Government agen- 
cies for the supply of military needs 
which were able to resume production 
on a normal basis, most factories re- 
mained closed. and a few could man- 
age fo resume _ partial operations. 
According to statistics obtained from 
the Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
of the Canton Municipal Government, 
the total number of factories, including 
handicraft works, operating during the 
month of May, 1950, was only 3,115, of 
which 1,839 used mechanical 


power 
Industries with larger numbers of 
working plants included 716 textile 


bleaching and dyeing works, 316 metal 
and dyeing works, 291 knitting fac- 
tories, 306 machinery works, 278 prin- 
teries, 174 rubber works, 64 pharmaceu- 
tical works, 128 chemical works, 52 food 
factories, 72 lumber works, 50 electrical 
appliances works, and smaller num- 
bers of tanneries, glassworks, match 
works, and cigarette works. Even these 
listed as in operation were in most 
cases only working vart of the time. 

The situation in the commercial 
world was reflected in the very small 
number of newly opened establishments 
(156 in March, 61 in April, and 87 in 
May) and the relative larger number 
of closures (171 in March, 163 in April, 
and 135 in May). It must be borne in, 
mind that the closure of a business 
house had to be suovorted by reasons 
acceptable to the authorities, and had 
it not been for this stinulation, the 
number of closures would certainly 
have been much greater. On the other 
hand, it must also be pointed out that 
the largest vortion of the closures were 
reported from enterprises which did 
not contribute to the well-being of the 
people’s livelihood, such as the gold- 
smiths, native banks, exchange shops, 
and the high class restaurants and 
cafes. In the same way, such establish- 
ments as could be overated to the 
greater extent were those catering to 
the living. needs of the people. 

By this time, the People’s Govern- 
ment had introduced the centralization 
of economic and financial measures 
throughout the country, and while this 
led to the almost immediate stabiliza- 
tion of currency values and commodity 
prices, nevertheless, the immediate 


and. 


October 26 


benefits that such a situation should 
have brought to industry and trade 
were offset by the loss of the false 
purchasing power of the currency in- 
flation days, and the release of hoarded 
stocks now that speculators found it 
no longer nvossible, not to say profitable, 
to carry on such illegitimate operations. 

It was in June, 1950, after the Gov- 
ernment followed up the centralization 
of economic-financial measures with 
those for the adjustment of industrial 
and commercial enterprises and the 
adjustment of public-private relations 
that the economic situation slowly be- 
gan to turn definitely for the better. 
The figures relating to the opening of 
new establishments and the closure 
of old ones again ovrovide a general 
indication of the situation. The follow- 
ing two tables give the relevant infor- 
mation on the subject: 


OPENING AND CLOSURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, CANTON 


Suspended 
Opened Closed Operations 
28 21 3 
42 13 2 
68 8 2 
64 4 2 


OPENING & CLOSURE OF COMMERCIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, CANTON 
Suspended. 
1950 Opened Closed Operations 
88 202 — 
266 274 7 
-. 568 286 6 
= 2,108 143 Zz 


The improvement is further reflected 
in the production and marketing figures 
of some of the representative indus- 
tries, as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF SOME CANTON 
INDUSTRIES, CANTON 
Cloth 
1850 Weaving Match Cigarettes 
(bolts) (baskets) (cases) 
myein (arate 17,445 3,293 4,028 
UNG Oe faticts as 19,073 8,000 
July eee 26,564 15,556 9,143 
August 30, 10,153 


The increase in the interflow of sup- 
plies may be gauged from the growing 
volume of railway freight traffic, from 
44,666 tons in May, to 45,301 tons in 
July. 

In the foreign trade field, Canton ex- 
ports, which in December 1949 were 
valued at HK$2,008,798, were increased 
to HK$33,461,171 in April, 1950, 
HK$40,179,794 in May, and HK$47,080,- 
075 in July. 

The volume of trade in the principal 
markets also registered marked in- 
creases. The department stores in 
Canton during the month of July regis- 
tered a total turnover four times that 
in April. The State owned Cotton, 
Yarn and Cloth Company sold in July 
cotton yarn to the extent of more than 
20 times the quantity disposed of in 
April, and cloth to the extent of more 
than 10 times. 


The most recent estimate of commer- 
cial houses in Canton city ‘was given 
as 31,000, which was 6,000 in excess of 
the figure at the time of the liberation. 
Factories duly registered with the 
authorities numbered 4,713, including 
State owned and private plants. The 
following table gives registered facto- 
ries under their various categories: 


1950 
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FACTORIES REGISTERED IN CANTON 


State-Pri Newly 


Classification Total State Private vate Joint Estab- 
- Owned Operated lished 

Machinery 369 2 366 1 ll 
Textile 1,373 1 1,371 1 32 
Rubber 236 3 231 1 19 
Match ia Se lies 19 ~ 18 a] 4 
OllgxéuVatsew vn a. 61 1 60 - 13 
Tood.. at Weis 0 50 4 46 - 5 
Sie gS seed eisaeis 331 2 328 1 15 
Chemicals 144 1 143 - 14 
Leather 62 - 62 - 3 
Knitting 389 - 389 - 7 
Metals Se Weis 697 1 696 - 18 
Electrical Appliances 84 1 83 = 8 
Glass Ra Yeeae Sis dole 52 - 52 - 
Cigarettes Sova eee 25 - 24 4 
Eeverages, Canned Food 85 3 82 - 9 
Lumber 102 1 101 - 2 
Masonry .. 44 - 44 1 
Cosmetics Me ee ante aati k 33 - 33 se = 
Shoes and Hats .. 23 - 23 = = 
Cultural Goods 70 - 69 1 7 
Construction 2 2 = = 2 
Vehicles ae) ae. a es 7 = 7 = = 
Machinery Sewing .. ... < 4 - 4 1 
Ship Building 3 iG 126 - 126 - = 
Tharmaceutical 3 85 1 84 = 3 
Weights & Measures .. 51 - 51 - 1 
Paper ied. 2 2 1 1 5 
Miscellaneous 186 = 188 - 5 

4,713 24 4,682 Hf 184 


Grand Total 


ng the factors which have con- 
aides to the survival of Canton’s 
economy and its definite turn towards 
improvement must be mentioned the 
basic one of the stabilization of cur- 
rency and commodity prices. The 
following table gives the price indices 


for Canton on a monthly basis since 
October 1950: 
CANTON PRICE INDICES 
(July, 1949—100.00) 

October, 1949 oo 298.70 
November 5 479,32 
December 4 1,171.00 
January, 1950 1,239.90 
February ” 1,978.30 
March = 2,799.60 
April PHONON en aieteine vies oe 2,370.90 
May ” 1,984,50 
June 7 2,071,30 
July ” 2,125.20 
August 5 ltaassfoter otaio (Sis ois (csogsacavesia 2,077.60 

The above figures show that the 


inflation of currency and the soaring 
of prices was completely checked by 
the end of March, after - which prices 
registered a considerable decline. Since 
May, prices have been practically com- 
pletely stabilized. This is further sup- 
ported by the monthly values of the 
Savings Parity Unit of the People’s 
Bank of Canton, calculated on the basis 
of prices of the five daily vital necessi- 
ties of rice, edible oil, firewood, salt 
and cloth, as follows: 


VALUE OF THE PARITY UNIT ON THE 
15th OF EACH MONTH IN CANTON 


TANUAKY | LODO arecteicielvic cistel-ce cielo JMP$ 3,782 
1S Syl rb? PAS aR ncsdocos so Cebee 7,497 
March Fie YSASts ode how cay ones 10,526 
May A SSSe NPD or Ca ooo 6,418 
June yu) WV cadeuatoaasosondae 6,299 
July pty. Sptadodawnon oapDnno 6,426 
August Fal eloiavetaresstotetataraleyercvatete 5,883 


The stabilization of currency and 
prices in Canton was both assisted by 
and reflected in the successful fight put 
up by the authorities in suppressing 
the influence of the Hong Kong cur- 
rency which for years had served as 
the basic measurement of value of 


exchange, and its replacement by the 
People’s Bank Note (the Jen Min 
Piao). It has been one of the most 


outstanding achievements of the Can- 
ton authorities in the economic field 
during the past year. The fight was 
earried out in three stages. The first 
stage dated from the Communist entry 
into Canton when the Hong Kong cur- 
rency was Officially banned as legal 
tender for business transactions, as 
from February 3, 1950. During this 
period, work was carried out more on 
education and publicity than on actual 
measures of suppression. With the 
ushering in of the second stage on 
February 3 and lasting till the middle 
of March, the open circulation of the 
Hong Kong currency in Canton was 
officially banned, and the People’s Bank 
undertook the exchange of such cur- 
rency for its own notes. The official 
exchange rate was adjusted from the 
former figure of JMP$2,000 to HK$1 to 
the more realistic figure of JMP$3,700. 
An extensive publicity campaign was 
carried out by students and workers 


on the illegal nature of the use of 
Hong Kong notes. But during this 
period, the black market was _ still 


rampant and rates were offered therein 
much higher than the official one. But 
with the advent of the third stage of 
the campaign dating from the middle 
of March, 1950, as the effects of the 
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Government’s financial and economic 
reform measures were beginning to be 
felt, the fight for the subjugation of 
the Hong Kong currency began to bear 
fruit, and since then the black market 
in Hong Kong currency virtually dis- 
appeared except for sporadic periods 
which have never been extended to 
any considerable lengths. 


In addition to the stability of the 
currency and price situations, Canton’s 
economic recovery has also been aided 
by the measures for the adjustment of 
industrial and commercial enterprises 
through improvement in management, 
and management-labour relations, and 
particularly through aid given to pri- 
vate enterprises by State agencies in 
the issuance of financial loans and or- 
ders for goods and reprocessing jobs. 
The People’s Bank has allotted the 
sum of JMP$40,000,000,000 for loans to 
private industry for the second half of 


1950, and $800,000,000 have already 
been issued in loans from July to 
August alone. Among large orders 


placed by Government agencies with 
private factories have been 3,000,000 
pairs of rubber shoes, 1,000,000 pairs 
of rubber soles, 400,000 pairs of shoes, 
and quantities of clothing, socks, 
towels, and biscuits. 

Mention must also be made of the 
great psychological influence on in- 
dustrial and trade circles in Canton 
produced by the successful campaign 
against Hainan Island. The liberation 
of Hainan island not only restored an 
important market for finished goods 
and source of supply of raw materials, 
but also led many to a radical change 
of attitude and the abandonment of 
doubts on the possibility of a Nation- 
alist come-back to the city. 


The report of the Canton’Tax Bureau 
on revenue receipts gives further evi- 
dence of the growing satisfaction of 
the economic situation in the city. The 
Bureau collected, since the liberation 
of Canton up to the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1950, taxes to the total amount of 
JMP$509,830,143,505, which was about 
7 per cent in excess of the estimated 
revenue, 


Meanwhile, the Labour Bureau of 
the Canton Municipal Government also 
reported that up to the end of August, 
1950, 618 labour disputes had been 
brought to its attention, and that 558 
of these cases had been successfully 
settled through mediation, consultation 
and arbitration. Onlv 60 of the cases 
were still outstanding. 


Nevertheless, it is still felt that the 
economic situation in Canton is only 
beginning to turn for the better, and 
that its basic improvement calls for 
increased efforts along. various lines, 
including the continuation of the re- 
form of certain enterprises, the gen- 


eral improvement of management 
methods, and further promotion of 
public-private relations, But a good 


beginning has been made though the 
results so far have not been achieved 
without pain and sacrifice. 
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TAIWAN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Foreign Trade:—The recent signing 
of the Sino-Japanese Trade Agreement 
automatically’ terminates barter trade 
between Taiwan and Japan except ‘in 
Special cases. A smoother flow of 
commodities is anticipated. 

Bonded Imports from Hongkong: The 
Provincial Government press reports 
that since the inauguration of bonded 
warehousing facilities, over HK$20 
million (equivalent to US$3.5 million 
at the prevailing official rate of ex- 
change) worth of goods including soy- 
‘beans, metals, flour, paper, pharmaceu- 
ticals, industrial raw materials, etc., 
arrived in Taiwan from Hong Kong in 
1 week. 

Revised Floor Prices on Exports to 
Japan: On September 13 the Bank of 
Taiwan announced revised floor prices on 
local goods exported to Japan. The fol- 
lowing prices are all c.if. in US dollars: 


BSANGNAS ON Sian n cietale viaivia/a.c = per 100 lbs, $7.50 
Kainin-so (seaweed for 

manufacturing sAN-= 

TONIN)) ciewe gees ees veces 0.40 
Weer se re ema «peeisy= wes 9.20 
Citronella oi] .......-..-. 1.50 
Canned pineapple ....per case 1/ (6.18 to 8:00) 

1/ According to varities, use, quality, and 


packing. 
All the above prices are slightly higher than 
those applicable to exports to other countries. 


Sino-Japanese Trade Pact:—At a 
meeting of Government authorities and 
Taiwan traders held on September 19, 
the following principles were: adopted 
for fulfilling the recently concluded 
Sino-Japanese Trade Agreement: (1) 
aside from exports of rice, sugar, and 
salt, and imports of fertilizers, all other 
trade would be opened to private 
traders; (2) no import quotas would be 
imposed; and (3) all foreign exchange 
proceeds realized on private exports to 
Japan should be surrendered (to the 
Bank of Taiwan). 

Revised Floor Prices on Exports to 
Japan:—Revised floor prices were an- 
nounced for brown sugar and Patchouli 
oil (the latter used largely in making 
coarse perfumery) exports destined 
for Japan as US$105 per ton and $5.67 
per pound, respectively, c.if. Japan. 

Increases of from 10 to 20 percent in 
the floor vrices for camphor exports 
became effective on September 18. 

Banking and Finance:—Tax_ Collec- 
tions: The Provincial Finance Com- 
mission has announced that the collec- 
tion of National and Provincial taxes 
during August 1950 totalled NTY21.5 
million (equivalent to US$2,097,560 at 
open market exchange rates) as com- 
pared to a total of NTY1.3 million 
(equivalent to $220,339) collected in 
August 1949. 

Exchange Rates: The rate for US 
dollar notes remained unchanged at 
NTY10.25 to 1. The official rate for 
foreign exchange certificates also was 
unchanged at NTY10.25 to. US$1, while 
the oven market rate for these certific- 
ates advanced to NTY10.60 to 1. While 
the official price of gold remained the 
same, its price on the open market in- 
creased to NTY481 per Taiwan tael, 
the first change to be noted since mid- 
September, 
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MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By Kathryn 


United States 
approximately 92 
feature films imported and _. be- 
tween 70 and 75 percent of all 
features exhibited in the Philippines. 
Foreign exchange for United States film 
remittances is limited to 75 percent of 
film earnings. It is roughly calculated 
that remittances by United States dis- 
tributors during 1950, if unrestricted, 
would amount to between $3,500,000 
and $4,000,000. 


films account for 
percent of all 


Box-office receipts have been falling 
off at the rate of about 15 percent each 
year since the immediate post-war years 
when receipts were abnormally high. 
The vovularity of 16-mm. films has in- 
creased considerably since 1948, with 
imports from the United States doubled, 
and 16-mm. Tagalog films becoming 
more plentiful. Box-office returns on 
16-mm. have fallen off similarly to 35- 
mm., however, their usage has become 
much more widespread and the market 
should continue to grow. 


Since the end of the war the motion 
picture industry in the Philippines has 
thrived with comparatively few restric- 
tons in what is considered one of the 
best markets for movies in the world. 
It was, therefore, of considerable signi- 
ficance that motion picture imports, 
which had been specifically excluded 
from import control, were placed un- 
der exchange control by the Govern- 
ment in December 1949. Distributors of 
imported films by this act were limited 
in their remittances to 72 percent of 
the total amount remitted in 1949. 
However, on Mayl19, 1950, under terms 
of Republic Act 426 revising the import 
control regulations, exchange for remit- 
tances by distributors. was limited to 
75 percent of their royalties and rentals. 


Loan Policy:—In formulating its 
future loan policy, the board of direc- 
tors and auditors of the Bank of Tai- 
wan decided on September 12 to limit 
the granting of direct loans to the 
following: (1) Loans to Government 
enterprises approved by the Provincial 
Production Board; (2) loans to private 
enterprises screened by the Provincial 
Private Enterprises Guidance Com- 
mittee; (3) packing credits; and (4) 
rediscounts for commercial banks. The 
handling of all gether loans is to be left 
to local commercial banks. 


Industry:—In view of the suspension 
in operations of several iron works on 
the island due to material shortage, the 
Taiwan Machinery Manufacturers Guild 
has urged the Provincial Government 
to exempt iron and vig iron from the 
levy of import duties and harbor dues, 
and to ration all unwanted scrap iron 
of Government enterprises at low 
prices. 


Agriculture:—Nearly NTY2% million 
(equivalent to over US$240,000 at pre- 


vailing exchange rates) has been re-. 


leased from the authorized extra note 
issue of NTY50 million to be used as 
loans against exportable packed tea. 


Dillabough 


Aside from the economic factors in- 
volved, the increased activities of the 
“Huks” (dissident elements) have had 
no small share in affecting box-office 
receipts, especially in the provinces. 
Evening curfews have been established 
in certain areas and in other cases many 
of the movie-goers of their own volition 
have remained off the streets after 
dark. Attendance at evening perform- 
ances has dropped noticeably in certain 
provinces, with theatres exhibiting Phi- 
lippine films probably suffering more 
than those showing United States films. 

There are at present 31 Philippine 
companies producing movies principally 
in the national Tagalog language. Unit- 
ed States films continue to predominate 
in popularity in the metropolitan areas, 
as do the Filipino movies in provincial 
cities and towns. One United States 
distributor estimated that although 
United States films exhibited during a 
year outnumber Filipino films about 
four to one, total box-office receipts are 
probably on a ratio of 60 percent for 
United States films to 40 percent for 
Filipino. 

Trade Restrictions 

The present Philippine import ‘control 
law‘ requires that all imports be licens- 
ed. There are no quantitative restric- 
tions placed on the import of motion 
pictures, however, the import control 
law of May 19, 1950 places limitations 
on the remittances of film earnings to 
the United States. This law states that 
goods intended solely for rent, lease, or 
exhibition, may be imported. without 
quota allocation, provided that at least 
25 percent of the gross rentals, royal- 
ties, and earnings paid therefore shall 
not be allowed for remittances abroad. 
Thus, foreign exchange for United 
{States film remittances is limited to 75 
percent of film .earnings. 


Transportation:—In conformity with 
a ruling of the Trans-Pacific Freight 
Conference, east-bound rates for freight 
from Taiwan to the United States 
West Coast are to be subjected to a 15 
percent surcharge after December 15, 
1950. 

August Cargo Movements: Kaohsiung 
Harbour Bureau statistics show cargo 
movements through that port during 
August as follows: Incoming, 70,879 
metric tons, and outgoing, 68,181 metric 
tons. 


The provincial Government press re- 
ports that bonded warehouses in Kee- 
jung are capable of storing 10,000 metric 
tons of goods, and those in Kaohsiung 
having a storage capacity of 6,000 
metric tons, 

Commodity Prices— No changes in 
the prices of flour, beef, coal, or shirt- 
ing were recorded. The price for 
rationed rice had dropped back to 
NTY0.65 per catty. New official ceil- 
ing prices for pork were announced as 
follows: From September 21 to 26. 
NTY5.50 per catty; from September 27 
to October 9, NTY5.00; and after Octc- 
ber 10, NTY4.50. (The price of pork 
on the open market on September 25 
was NTY6.50 per catty.) 


1950 


Most photographic goods, except un- 
exposed motion picture film, are subject 
to quota allocation. Exemptions from 
import quota allocation are permitted 
for “raw materials imported to be used 
in the manufacture of commodities con- 
stituting prime and/or first necessity 
imports, as defined in the Act.” In line 
with the Government’s policy of en- 
couraging domestic production, mate- 
rials for the motion picture industry, 
therefore, usually may enter ex-quota 
although an import license must be 
obtained. Foreign exchange for pay- 
ments is made available to holders of 
valid import licenses. 

Quota allocations are based on per- 
centage cuts from average c.if. value 
of imports by individual importers in 
1946, 1947. and 1948. Specific cuts will 
be established by the Import Control 
Board. Photographic goods ordinarily 
subject to quota allocations include 
cameras and camera accessories (except 
3% x 4% cameras or larger and pro- 
fessional accessories) and motion pic- 
ture projectors and accessories, to be 
cut not less than 80 percent or more 
than 90 percent. 


Producers of Filipino movies have 
sought on several occasions to have 
legislation passed in Congress to the 
effect that all theatres in the Philip- 
Pines be required to exhibit a certain 
number or percentage of domestically 
produced films. Although they have 
failed to obtain direct legislative action, 
they did succeed in inserting a highly 
protective paragraph in Republic Act 
409, approved June 18, 1949, which 
reads in part as follows: “That no 
license shall be granted to any theatre 
or cinematograph unless the applicant 
for said license agrees to exhibit pic- 
tures made in the Philippines to the 
extent of ten per centum of their an- 
nual exhibitions: And provided, fur- 
ther, that any violation of this condition 
shall cause’ the revocation of said 
license.” 


To date this ruling has not been en- 
forced and exhibitors have encountered 
no difficulties in securing 
their licenses. Philippine producers on 
occasion protest, usually in the press, 
over the tact that only United States 
movies are being shown at most of the 
first-class theatres; however, due to 
their inability to provide the number of 
films reauired to make it practicable 
and secure full enforcement of the law, 
they have not attempted to fight their 
cause actively. 


Censorship 

The Philippine Board of Review for 
Moving Pictures reviews all movies 
shown in the Philippines. Statistics 
prepared by the Board on the number 
of 35-mm. films passing censorship for 
the year ended June 30, 1949, show that 
a total of 950 films were approved, 548 
feature films and 402 short subjects. Of 
the 950 films apphoved, 835 were Unit- 
ed States productions, 58 were Philip- 
pine pictures, 44 were Chinese, 9 Bri- 
tish, 2 Mexican, 1 French, and 1 Italian. 
A total of 9 victures were banned in 
their entirety during this period, sever- 
al of which were “B” pictures imported 
‘by the smaller distributors. 


renewal of’ 
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Principal objections were (a) im- 
moral films, based on immoral subjects, 
plots, and scenes; (b) excess of brutal- 
ity and violence; and (c) undesirable 
polifical propaganda. 

A new trend in censorship has been 
noted since the first of the year 1950. 
Due to difficulties being experienced in 
the Philiopines with dissident elements, 
and in maintaining law and order, the 
Board of Review has adopted the policy 
of censoring more closely those films 
which emphasize crime and lawless- 
ness. On occasion both United States 
and locaHy-produced action and west- 
ern-type movies have been banned in 
their entirety, requiring considerable 
alteration of the pictures before release 
was granted. Plans are now being 
made to add a constabulary intelligence 
officer to membershin on the Board to 
insure that every effort is made _ to 
screen the films for scenes and subject 
matter which might aggravate the dis- 
sension and strife now existent. 

During February 1950 the first evi- 
dence of a “toughened” policy on the 
part of the Board was,noted by the 
simultaneous banning of two United 
States films, both on the basis of ex- 
cessive shooting, violence, and cruelty. 
Although one was recently released 
and the other is expected to be released 
shortly, distributors state that similar 
movies of the “Western-type” have 
previously passed censorship without 
undue criticism. 

Recently two Philippine movies also 
encountered very strict censorship for 
much the same reasons as cited above. 
One movie had already passed censor- 
ship and was being exhibited when the 
Board decided it -would have to be 
withdrawn for alteration in scrint and 
scenes. Both films were released after 
the vroducers made a_ considerable 
number of changes. The Board has 
appealed to local producers to recognize 
the role they can play in minimizing 
crime and lawlessness, by injecting a 
worthy moral to their films rather than 
portrayals of the lives and experiences 
of gangsters and outlaws. 

Adverse criticism of United States 
films in the Philippine corresponds very 
closely to criticism made in the United 
States. In practically all instances, ex- 
hibitors are able to capitalize on the 
publicity attached to any film which 
has undergone censorshin or public dis- 
approval, whether the criticism occurs 
in the United States or locally. 


Distribution 

Official statistics of the actual number 
of films imported and the number pro- 
duced locally to satisfy the Philippine 
market are not available. During 1949, 
442 copies of movies were produced by 
Filipino companies as compared with 
221 conies in 1948 and 92 in 1947. Any- 
where from one to four copies are made 
of each local production, and it is es- 
timated that approximately 100 feature 
films were produced in 1949, with about 
half that number of shorts or “thrill- 
ers.” Imovorts of United States movies 
during 1949 were in the neighbourhood 
of 800, half of which were feature films 
and half short subjects. Normally only 
one copy of a United States film is im- 


ported, although extra copies of out- 
standing box office attractions are 
brought in. Approximately 60 pictures 
are imported from other countries than 
the United States, principally feature 
films from China and at most a dozen 
features from the United Kingdom. 
Official Philippine Government records 
of imports give only total footage of 
film imported, without distinction as to 
width or type. 

In many ways the United States and 
Filipino movies can be considered as 
being more complementary than com- 
petitive. Locally-produced movies are 
in the national Tagalog language, al- 
though a recently formed company is 
making English-speaking movies, and a 
few films are being made in the native 
Visayan tongue. At vresent more veo- 
ple speak English in the Philippines 
than any one of the native dialects, al- 
though the use of Tagalog is gradually 
becoming more widespread. In areas 
where neither English nor Tagalog is 
widely spoken, the Tagalog movies are 
more popular due to their simplicity, 
slower moving plot, and portrayal of 
life familiar to the Filipino. 

Tagalog films outstrip United States 
films in box office receipts in practically 
all the small towns and provincial cen- 
tres. With the improved movies now 
being produced by domestic companies, 
it is claimed that the preference for 
Tagalog films in the provinces is more 
widespread than ever. Manila and the 
metropolitan areas, on the other hand, 
are absorbing all of the United States 
current feature production and a large 
proportion of the shorts. Many United 
States films are shown concurrently in 
Manila and in the United States. United 
States and Filipino movies with war 
plots still are'very popular in all areas, 
and any action picture can be assured a 
more generally receptive market than 
one which is based principally on dia- 
logue and sophisticated comedy. On the 
whole, however, United States produc- 
tions are received much the same in the 
Philippines as in the United States, re- 
gardless of the vlot or type of movie. 

Box office receipts for all types of 
entertainment have fallen off, as in- 
dicated by the figures given below of 
amusement taxes collected “by, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. It is es- 
timated that movies account for appro- 
ximately 80 percent of the total revenue 
listed: 1947-48—7,357,653 pesos; 1948-49 
—6,845,896 pesos; and 1949-50 (estim- 
ated)—4,545,755 pesos. (Philippine peso 
is equal to U.S.$0.50; there are 100 cen- 
tavos to the peso.) 

Box office income from United States 
films in 1949 is estimated by the dis- 
tributors as 30,000,000 nesos as com- 
pared with a yearly average in 1947 
and 1948 of 36,000,000 pesos. 

Any attempt to calculate the total 
profits of the Philippine producers of 
Tagalog movies would be subject to so 
much guesswork as to make an estimate 
misleading and -impracticable. Profits 
from a film are usually distributed on 
the basis of 60 percent for the exhibitor 
and 40 percent for the producer, al- 
though in certain instances producers 
are now being asked to pay a flat rental 
for the use of a theatre. Box office in- 
come per picture fell off for Filipino 
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productions in 1949, but due to the 
larger number of films produced, total 
receipts are beli¢ved to be considerably 
larger than in 1947 and 1948. Estimates 
which have been made of the total 
amount spent by the vublic to see Fili- 
pino movies during 1949 range any- 
where from 12,500,000 pesos to 20,000;- 
000 pesos. 


Production 


There is a total of 31 companies in 
the Philippines which produce 35-mm. 
motion pictures.. Of these only eight of 
the 35-mm. Tagalog producers, and the 
single company producing in English, 
can be considered actively engaged in 
the industry. Production by the others 
is almost entirely determined by the 
availability of funds, which is frequent- 
ly not sufficient to merit one complete 
movie a year. 


Production: has increased to 100 fea- 
ture films yearly; many of the budgetary 
problems of the major companies have 
been overcome, and techniques have 
showed a decided improvement. Col- 
our filming was introduced the latter 
part of 1949 and most of the major 
producers have plans for enlarging 
their facilities to include a colour-film 
laboratory. One company in 1949 
began the production of films in Eng- 
lish, principally for export; two com- 
panies are producing a limited number 
of films in the native Visayan dialect; 
and one company is experimenting with 
“dubbing” its Tagalog films in Visayan. 

Listed below is a rough calculation of: 
the number of 35-mm. Tagalog feature 
films each produce will make in 1950: 


Movietec (Lebran) 
Nolasco Brothers 
Manuel Conde 


-. 18-20 
pleieaate = » (In English) 


Productions jie. dew 3 
Oriental Pictures ....... 3 
Fernando Poe Produc- 

tions (Palaris) ....... 3 
OURersi er wenaihiesmncs cts 10- 15 

BL Ota dee eels ae eee cle oes 92-112 


Philippine feature films range from 


9,000 to 13,000 feet in length, while 

that. of thrillers and short subjects 

range from 300 to 1,300 feet. 
Production facilities of the major 


companies are adequate when consider- 
ed in terms of the limited circulation 
and revenue exvected ver picture, and 
the moderate demands of the audiences 
for which they are produced. Facilities 
have been improved by the addition of 
modern equipment from time to time, 
but the greatest progress has been in 


techniques. Most companies are send- 
ing their technicians to the United 
States for training and observation 


work, while LVN studios has recently 
added an American director and two 
American technicians to its staff. One 
of the major United States film com- 
panies has recently produced a feature 
film in the Philippines. Philippine pro- 
ducers were highly interested in ob- 
serving techniques used by this com- 
pany, and indicated a _ willingness to 
cooperate and provide all facilities they 
have which might be used. The largest 
supplier of raw film in the market has 
a trained technician on its staff who 
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advises and assists producers in obtain- 
ing best possible results in their pro- 
ductions. 

Premiere added a new colour labora- 
tory to its facilities early in 1950; how- 
ever, a fire which originated in the 
film vaults on March 29 is believed to 
have destroyed much of the new equip- 
ment as well as 25 negatives of new 
and old movies. LVN studios recently 
placed an order in the United States for 
colour processing equipment which 
should be in use within the next sever- 
al months. If LVN follows the policy 
Premiere had set uv, these facilities 
will be made available to movie pro- 
ducers at a nominal charge. Sampa- 
gZuita is also producing colour films 
and has vlans for the eventual process- 
ing of its own films which are now 
being sent to the United States. 

Movietec (Lebran, Inc.) began pro- 
duction of English-speaking films for 
world-wide release the latter part of 
1949. The manager states that 28 prints 
of the company’s first release are now 
showing in the United States and that 
reports from Burma indicate that this 
film broke box-office records during one 
week’s showing there. 

Costs of production have remained 
fairly constant over the past year or 
two, with a slight increase in costs of 
raw film and a probable decrease in 
salaries paid to leading actors and 
actresses. Current prices of raw film, 
per 1,000 linear feet, are: 97.80 pesos 
for 35-mm. negative film; 36.20 pesos 
for 35-mm, positive film; and 43 pesos 
for 35-mm. sound recording film. There 
is also a 15 vercent sales tax on raw 
film. Costs of production for an aver- 
age film is 80,000 pesos, although Taga- 
log films costing as little as 40,000 pesos 
are possible, and some colour films cost 
as high as 250,000 pesos. The two com- 
panies’ which are producing in the 
Visayan dialect are located in Cebu, 
and their production costs are said to 
be considerably lower. 

Total capital invested in the industry 
has been estimated at between 10,000,- 
000 and 12,000,000 pesos, of which Pre- 
miere, LVN and Sampaguita studios 
have by far the greatest interests. These 
three companies are well established in 
the industry and presumably would 
have no trouble in securing additional 
funds for any new project or expansion 
program they undertook. Several other 
major companies are adequately finan- 
ced, but the majority of the producers 
operate on a “hand-to-mouth”’ basis. 


The Government has shown no in- 
clination to assist the domestic industry, 
although the establishment of exchange 
controls in December 1949 restricting 
remittances by the distributors of Unit- 
ed States films has proven an impor- 
tant stimulant to the local industry. 
With the possibility of a decreased 
number of United States films entering 
the market, producers have increased 
their ovroduction schedules and new 
companies are forming to enter the 


field. One of the largest importers of 


theatre and motion picture equipment, 
whose operations were seriously cur- 
tailed by import restrictions, is plan- 
ning to enter the production end within 
the next several months. A company 
is also said to be forming in Cebu to 
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produce movies in English, Tagalog, 
and Visayan-Cebuano. Raw film sup- 
pliers state that purchases since Decem- 
ber 1949 have increased 25 percent 
above normal and that stocks were al- 
most exhausted by March 1950. Inter- 
ested persons in the movie industry 
state that this increased activity is over- 
zealous and that the demand in the 
next year or so for Filipino movies will 
not be sufficient to absorb too heavy an 
increase over present production levels. 


Taxation 


Few changes have been nuced in taxes: 
imposed on the movie industry over the 
past 2 or 3 years. Amusement taxes, 
which are the largest source of Govern- 
ment revenue from movies represent 
the following amounts of the total ad-. 


mission price of first-class theatre: 
tickets (in pesos): 

Total 

admis- Na- Muni- 

sion tional cipal 

Price tax tax Net 
Loge ticket ... 2.60 0.58 0.10 1.92 
Balcony ticket 1.80 39 10 1.31 
Orchestra 1.20 18 10 92 


Taxes on second and third run theater 
tickets in the provinces and metro- 
politan areas are somewhat lower, with 
no tax levied on tickets priced 20 
centavos below. 

The Government is currently draft- 
ing legislation intended to increase re- 
venue, one aspect of which is said to 
increase amusement taxes by 7,000,000 
pesos. A bill passed the Lower House 
on May 2, 1950, which will, if enacted, 
add a 2 centavo amusement tax to the 
20 centavo theater ticket. Exemption 
from taxation now being enjoyed by 
benefit movies may also be removed. 
Most discussed has been the measure 
now before Congress which would 
place a new 3 percent levy on the 
Philippine producers’ share of box- 
office receipts. Producers, who con- 
sider taxes excessive and the chief 
obstacle to the industry’s progress and 
development, are exerting every. effort 
to have the legislation removed. 


The second principal source of re- 
venue from the movie industry is the 
specific tax of 20 centavos per linear 
meter on 35-mm. film and 15 centavos 
per linear meter on 16-mm. film. Col- 
lections by the Government have been 
as follows: 


Excise (Specific) Taxes Collected on 
Cinematographic Films 


(In pesos) 
Domestic Imported 
Fiscal year Ss films 
1946-47 100,473 694,402 
1947-48 146,556 774,401 
1948-49 162,886 607,731 
1949-50 (estimated) 152,489 489,200 


It will be noted that the Government 
anticipates. a lessened revenue from 
specific taxes on imported films for 
the year 1949-50, based on a decrease 
in importation of United States films 
due to import and exchange controls. 
The decreased revenue in 1949-50 on 
films used by domestic producers 
hardly, seems likely in view of in- 
creased activity by domestic producers. 


1950 


Exhibition 


_ There are approximately 450 theaters 
in the Philippines, all equipped for 
sound, which exhibit 35-mm. films. 
Of this number, approximately 80 are 
located in Manila and its suburbs, 70 
in other key cities, and 300 in the 
provincial towns and villages. The 
total seating capacity has been esti- 
mated at 250,000, with an average 
seating capacity in metropolitan thea- 
ters of 800 persons and 500 persons 
in provincial theaters. Weekly atten- 
dance is estimated at 480,000 nersons, 
for a yearly attendance of around 
25,000,000 persons, as compared with 
26,000,000 yearly or 500,000 persons 
weekly attendance in 1948. 

Manila theaters ‘have continuous 
performance of from five to, nine 
shows daily. Theaters usually open 
around 8:00 a.m., with the last show 
at 9:00 p.m. In most of the provinces 
shows are limited to twice daily. 
Second-run theaters normally have 
double billing in Manila; however, dis- 
tributors of United States films state 
that the recent exchange controls may 
mean that this practice will gradually 
be discontinued. Distributors state 
further that due to improvements made 
in the second-run theaters, including 
air-conditioning in some instances, 
that these theaters have become al- 
most as good a source of income as 
the first-run theaters. 

Admission prices in Manila and 
suburbs range from 1.20 to 2.60 pesos 
in first-run theaters, 0.85 to 1.60 pesos 
in second-run theaters, and from 0.25 
to 0.80 pesos in third-run theaters. 
Prices in provincial cities are generally 
0.85 to 1.60 pesos in first-run theaters 
and from 0.60 to 0.80 peso in second- 
run theaters, while prices in the smal! 
villages and towns range from 0.20 
to 0.70 peso. 

In Manila and key cities such as Cebu 
and Iloilo, United States films are 
usually exhibited in the first class 
theaters. The preference for Tagalog 
movies has reversed this situation in 
the small villages and towns, and 
frequently United States films are 
shown in the better theaters during 
the week. while the Tagalog films are 
held for the larger week-end crowd. 
With the exception of adventure and 
action movies there is little demand 
for United States films in the small 


theaters in provincial towns and 
villages. 

16-mm. Entertainment Motion 
Pictures 

The demand for 16-mm. films has 


greatly increased over the past several 
years, especially in the villages and 
out-of-way areas which cannot sup- 
port a 35-mm. theater. Probably the 
greatest single factor in the increased 
demand is the rehabilitation of many 
of the sugar mills, lumber camps, and 
southern 


mining activities in’ the 
islands. Private companies in these 
isolated areas have found 16-mm. 


movies a source of inexpensive enter- 
tainment for their workers and trained 
personnel and operate the movies free 
of charge, or for a small charge suffi- 
cient to cover costs. 
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MALAYA AND SINGAPORE IMPORT AND EXPORT GUIDE 


The Malayan Import Guide and the 
Malayan Export Guide, formerly issued 
separately are combined into one publica- 
tion. This combined a and Export 
Guide replaces the “ sed Malayan Im- 
port Guide” dated April 1950 and _ the 
“Malayan Export Guide” dated May 1950 and 
incorporates all amendments to _ these 
Guides through July 1950, 


1. IMPORT GUIDE 


The following exposition of Malayan 
Government policy is intended solely as 
a guide and does not serve as a rigid 
basis for every decision made. As a 
member of the currency group com- 
prising the United Kingdom and de- 
pendent territories, Malaya is required, 
tor balance-of-payments reasons, to 
restrict its imports, especially of hard- 
currency goods, even if the latter are 
shipped via another member of the 
sterlmg area. These restrictions apply 
less to commodities essential to the re- 
habilitation and economic life of Ma- 
laya than to luxury and other goods, 
which are available in adequate quan- 
tities from other than hard-currency 
sources. Essential commodities which 


volume may be admitted freely from 
all sources, including hard-currency 
areas. A list of such commodities ap- 
pears as List No. 1. 

Limited amounts of certain other 
commodities of hard-currency area 
origin may be imported, and include 
goods entering into the Malayan re- 
export trade to neighbouring territories, 
since this trade results in a net gain of 
hard- currency to Malaya. As a rule, 
such commodities appear. as List No. 2 
and List No. 3. 

Goods of non-sterling area origin 
may be imvorted from Hongkong pro- 
vided that payment is made through a 
bank to Hongkong in a sterling area 
currency. The issue of licenses to im- 
port such goods from Hongkong will 
not authorize license-holders to arrange 
for funds to be remitted beyond Hong- 
kong. Such goods must be invoiced 
from Hongkong under bills of lading 
issued in Hongkong. 

At present, the hard-currency coun- 
tries for import license purposes are: 

American Account Countries (ie., 


are difficult to obtain in the requisite Liberia, Republic of the Philippines, 

Exchange controls, curtailing re- pesos per engagement of a day or 
mittances by distributors of United two. It is now’ estimated that the 
States films, include profits earned average return is around 120 pesos, 
from 16-mm. as well as 35-mm. films. or between 80 and 200 pesos per 
Censorship regulations apply similarly engagement. Even with the more 


also; however, most 16-mm. films are 
reviewed previously in their 35-mm. 
width and therefore are not actually 
taken before the Board again. United 
States films supply almost the entire 
market, and all the major distributors 
of 35-mm. width now have a 16-mm. 
department. Distributors state that 
quite old 16-mm. films are acceptable 
and that, in any event, they are never 
released until 6 months after the 
35-mm. version has been withdrawn 
from the market. Action and western 
movies are by far the most popular 
types imported. 

One local studio, Jose Navarro, is 
producing a limited number of shorts 
in Tagalog and English 16-mm. width. 
Another company, Smith Sound Sys- 
tem, has taken ouite a few’ of the 
Philippine produced 35-mm. Tagalog 
films and reduced them to 16-mm. 
size. The company began actual opera- 
tions early in 1949 and has a very 
ambitious program in the 16-mm. field 
outlined for the future. They have 
recently signed contracts with four of 


the major local producers to reduce 
their libraries of pre-and _vost-war 
35-mm. Tagalog films, and for this 


purpose have bought additional equip- 
ment to increase their capacity. Their 
arrangement is said to be based on no 
expense to the 35-mm. producer and a 
percentage of the revenue earned after 
reduction costs are paid. AI produc- 
tion and distribution costs would be 
on the Smith Sound System. It is re- 
ported that another company is ‘also 
entering the field. The market for 
16-mm. Tagalog films is considered 
very good. he 

In 1947, a 16-mm. United States 
movie would take in from 200 to 500 


widespread use of 16-mm. movies, it 
is believed that gross income for the 
year 1949 did not exceed 700,000 
pesos, as compared with an estimated 


1,000,000 wesos in 1947. Admission 
tickets average 40 centavos and are 
rarely over 60 centavos. A year or 


two ago'it was customary for exhibi- 
tors and distributors to share pro- 
ceeds 50-50 after deduction of amuse- 
ment taxes. Due to the difficulty of 
keeping an accurate check on box 
office receipts, most distributors now 
rent their films on the basis of 50 to 
60 pesos for 1 or 2 days’ showing, 
depending on the production. 


Films are rarely shown for more 
than 3 days at any one theater. At 
present films are being air-mailed to 
the southern islands, but due to costs 
involved and the small return on 
16-mm,. movies, distributors are plan- 
ning to make more use of other ship- 
ping facilities in the future. If satis- 
factory schedules can be maintained, 
it is possible that 35-mm. films will 
also be forwarded by ship rather than 
entirely by air. 


There are an estimated 250 so-called 
theaters exhibiting 16-mm. films in 
the whole of the Philippines, with 
seating capacities ranging from 50 to 
350 persons. In addition there are an 
estimated 50 ‘mobile 16-mm. motion 
picture units. The number of 16-mm. 
projectors in the Philippines is esti- 
mated at 1,000, obtained primarily from 
United States Army surplus equip- 
ment. Whereas Httle expansion is 
anticipated in building of theaters and 
need for equipment for the 35-mm. 
trade, the opportunities in the 16-mm. 
field appear to be very goed. 
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United States Dependencies, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, The Domi- 
nican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras (not British), Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, El Salvador, and 
Venezuela); Canada; Iran; Netherlands 
Antilles; Switzerland and Liechtenstein; 
Federal Republic of Germany; and the 
United States. 

List No. 1 includes those commodities 
essential for the rehabilitation and eco- 
nomic life of Malaya, and which are 
difficult to obtain in adequate quanti- 
ties. These items may be freely im- 
ported from all sources, including hard 
currency areas. 

List No. 2 contains items which will 
be permitted under periodic quotas. 

List No. 3 includes those goods the 
importation of which from hard cur- 
rency areas is otherwise restricted. 

Note: Each of the above lists is sub- 
ject to alteration from time to time. 

As a rule, any commodity not speci- 
fically mentioned in this Guide must 
be treated as being prohibited from 
hhard-currency areas, 


Free Imperts 


List No. 1 


Carbon Black , 

Dispersed Rutber Colours 
Hog Casings 

Iron, Hoop 

Nails, Wire 

Oils: 


Fuel 
Lubricating Grease 
Optical Lenses (white) except Bifocals 
Rubber Samples 
Steel Strapping 
Superloid (Ammonia Alginate) 
Wire Products: 
Brass Gauze 
Steel Wire (for Bicycles) 
Stitching Wire 
Wire Mosquito Netting 
Zinc Sheeting 


List No. 2 


Imports Under Quota 
Lubricating Oil — to prewar impor- 
ters able to prove local sales during 
the year April 1947 through March 
1948. 
Photographic Roll Film, Packs and 
Plates — to manufacturers agents only. 


List No. 3 


Restricted Imports 


Machines and Equipment, etc. 
Accounting, Adding and Calculating 
Machines — on the merits of each case. 
Air Conditioning Equipment — on the 
merits of each case. 


Engines, Internal Combustion — on the 
merits of each case. 

Generator Sets — on the merits of each 
case. 

Machinery and Machine Parts — on the 


merits of each case. 

Machines, Weighing — on the merits of 
each case. 

Motors, Electric — on the merits of each 
case. 

Pumps — on the merits of each case. 

Refrigerators, Electric — commercial types 
of over twenty (20) cubic feet only. 

Tractors and Earth-moving Equipment — 
on the merits of each case. 
Miscellaneous 

Arms and Ammunition — except sporting 
ammunition other than .22 center fire and 
.300 rimless cartridges. 

Asbestos Fibre — on the merits of each 


case. 
Asphalt and Bitumen — on the merits of 
each case. 
Books and Magazines: 
(a) Technical 


(b) Periodicals 

(i) To recognized booksellers in re- 
spect of a few peed periodicals 

; an 

(ii) to any genuine private subscriber 
for any periodical other than 
Comics and other “Yellow” 
publications. 

Cinematograph Films (produced in or after 
the year 1936 for import on outright pur- 
chase) — as recommended by the Official 
Film Censor. Relevant contracts of sale 
should provide for the refund of the pur- 
chase price in the event the films imported 
do not pass for exhibition. 

Menthol Crystals—as approved by D.D.M.S. 
(Deputy Director of Medical Services). 

Newsprint in Rolls to or on behalf of 
approved end-users on condition that they 
agree (i) to restrict the size of the publica- 
tions for which the newsprint is required 
as_ follows: 

Daily newspapers — to a total of 64 pages 
per week. 

Sunday newspapers to 16 pages. 
and (ii) not to resell approved imports with- 
out the permission of the Import Licensing 
authority. 

Petroleum — on the merits of each case. 

Pharmaceuticals—as approved by D.D.M:S. 

Rosin — on the merits of each case. 

Scientific Instruments — on the merits of 
each case. 

Sodium Pentachlorphenate — on the merits 
of each case. 

Spare Parts for Equipment of Hard Cur- 
rency Origin Only — on the merits of each 


case. 

Steel, Constructional — on the merits of 
each case. 

Tools, Engineers’ — on the merits of each 
case. 

Valves and Valve Fittings (Wrought Iron) 
— on the merits of each case. 

Wooden Battery Separators—on the merits 
of each case. 
Optical Goods 

Lenses (Coloured) 
each case. 


— on the merits of 


October 26 


Sunglasses with Plane Lenses Only (i.e., 
without refractive power) — as approved by 
the Government thalmic Surgeon. 


ll. EXPORT GUIDE 

As-a rule, the export of commodities 
not mentioned in this guide is freely 
permitted. All goods arriving for 
transhipment at Singapore consigned 
to a destination outside Singapore must 
be consigned to the destination on a 
through bill of lading and are not sub- 
ject to the restrictions indicated in this 
Guide. The method of payment for 
goods exported from Malaya to destina- 
tions outside the sterling area is de- 
cided by the Controller of Foreign 
Exchange. i 

With certain exceptions, all goods 
may be exported by parcel post to any 
destination without an export permit. 


List soa” 


PROHIBITED EXPORTS TO ALL DES- 
TINATIONS (Except in exceptional circum- 
stances) COKE of U.K. origin. 
FOODSTUFFS: 

Cereals: Rice imported on Government 
account; rice bran and rice polishings; 
rice products, including rice flour, 
etc.; wheat flour. 

Meats: All tinned meats; bacon and ham; 
fresh frozen meat, including offals, but 
excluding rabbits, hares, poultry and 
game; pickled and salted meat; sau- 
ree fresh frozen, 


crown corks (other than 


local manufactured). 


List “BY” 
EXPORTS RESTRICTED BY SPECIAL RULINGS 


FOODSTUFFS: 
Food Parcels: 
By parcel post 


By sea or air freight 


As passengers’ baggage 


Animal Ghee (imported) 
Butter (tinned or fresh frozen) 
Live sheep, goats, cattle and pigs 
Pineapples (tinned locally) 
Scotch Whisky 
Sugar (as sugar) 

JUTE PRODUCTS: 
Gunny bags (other than heavy Cees) — 


Jatt a 


Heavy Cees 


Hessian cloth 
FERTILIZERS (Chemical) 


GOLD: 
Articles made wholly or partly of gold 
Bullion 
Coins ) 
DIAMONDS: 
Polished or rough ) - 
Diamond-set jewelry ) 
MACHINERY: 
Mining (other than locally 
manufactured 
Other than Mining 
Spare parts 
BEER AND AERATED WATER 
BOTTLES (EMPTY): 
Locally-manufactured 


) _— 


) — 
) 


unrestricted, except by postal regulations. 
Export permit not required. # 
limited to 50 Ibs. net. No one article of 
food to exceed 10 lbs. net. To be declared to 
Registrar of Imports & Exports. 

limited to 50 Ibs. net per passenger. No one 
article of food to exceed 10 lbs. net. Exjort 
permit not required. 

to British territories in Borneo only. 

to British territories in Borneo only. 

on the merits of each case. 

by registered packers only. 

on the merits of each case. 

on the merits of each case. 


new: allowed to Indonesia, French Indochina, 
Thailand & British Borneo territories, against 
proof of produce imported within the month 
preceding the application to export. 

used: allowed freely to Indonesia, French 
Indochina, Thailand, British Borneo terri- 
tories and Hongkong. 

new: on the merits of each case. 

used: heavy cees which have been used to 
import produce may be returned to the 
country from which the produce was im- 
ported, provided that they are returned 
within two months of date of importation. 
on the merits of each case. 

on the merits of each case. 


on the merits of each case. 
subject to approval by the Controller of 
Foreign Exchange. 


restricted to hard curvency or sterling area 
countries by bona-fide merchants. 


to Burma and Thailand only, if approved 
by the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

on the merits of each case. 

on the merits of each. case. 


by or on behalf of local manufacturers only. 
on quota. 
subject to approval by the Forest Officer,. 


on the merits of each case. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 


The general situation having remain- 
ed unchanged there was little occasion 
for rumor peddling and consequently 
gold market quotations underwent few 
charges. US$ rates showed weakness 
in the beginning of the week but 
rallying later and closing firm. Against 
other free markets Hongkong’s US$ 
rates are far too high and should 
therefore fall in line with New York, 
Zurich, Milan ete. 

Trading is on a high level and ex- 
pectations are generally optimistic. The 
expansion of the Korean war into a 
more serious conflagration is now 
deemed improbable and a_ period 
of more quiet conditions has been 
ushered in. Merchant demand is 
on the increase as a_ result of 
more inquiry from China and other 
Far Eastern countries. Communica- 
tions with China have been resumed 
and there are few hurdles encountered 
when exchanging goods between Hong- 
kong and China; the KMT’ blockade 
is a thing of the past though some 
irritating incidents are still happening 
here and there. On the other hand 
the communist authorities in Peking 
are devising ever more restrictions 
which traders dislike as too much 
official interference in business is apt 
to discourage the free interflow of 
commerce. There is, however, much 
hope expressed among Chinese mer- 
chants that the policy makers in Peking 
will follow the recently adopted line 
of freeing commerce from official 
shackles as much as it is advisable in 
the overall interests of China. 


Last week’s review (October 16-21): 


Gold:—Highest & lowest rates per 
-945 fine tael $28834-27834, equiv. to 
-99 fine tael and oz. rates of $302.50- 
292.02 and $251.39-242.68 resp, Cross- 
rates US$39%4 high, 39% low. 

Macao and Canton .99 fine tael rates 
$299-291%4 and $297-291 resp. Hong- 
kong quotes now higher than Macao 
which shows that imports here are no 
longer required. 

Highest & lowest rates per .945 fine 
tael of gold and per US$100 (TT):— 


October Gold US$ 
high low high low 

WG Soe svar $28334 279 632% 625 
DS saatotaice 284% 278%, 625 619 
TB ersten 284% 280% 622% 614% 
19: Paes ne 28834 282% 631% 617 
20) Race 288% 286% 635% 631 
Ql Was ens 287%, 285%, 63342 632 


Forward contracts concluded during 
the week: 252,500 taels, daily average 
ree Positions averaged daily 123,- 
400. 

Cash sales: official 29,090, unofficial 
12,500, a total of 41,590 taels. Interest 
favoured sellers at the rate of 23 cents 
per tael per day. 

Exports: 9900 taels, shipped to 
Bangkok 3500, India 2400, Singapore 
1800, Indochina 2200. Imports: 4400 
taels, from Macao 2400, Taiwan 1200, 
South China 800. 

US$:—Highest & lowest rates per 100: 
US notes HK$631%-6151%%, DD 633-616, 


TT 635%-619. Crossrates US$2.517-2. 
584. Crossraets abroad were about 10 
UlSc. higher. 

Business done: US$1,850,000, of 
which 980,000 in TT' and 870,000 in 
DD and notes, 

Silver:—Rates per .99 fine tael $4.96- 
5.17, dollar coin 3.07-3.29, twenty cents 
coins 2.42-2.51, 

Banknotes:—Per one currency unit: 
London 15.83-16, Australia 12.80-12.95, 
Canada 5.80-5.91, Malaya 1.75-1.753%4, 
India 1.1312-1.14, Burma .84, Macao 1, 
Philippines 1.78-1.95 (depreciation on 
open market against Uts$ parity of 
peso amounts now to about 42%). 

Per 100 currency units: Indochina 
forward 13, cash 12.80-13.10, Siam 27.10, 
Indonesia, new rupiah 38-40, old Nica 
guilder 3.60-3.80 (officially rupiah in 
New York quotes 30.4 USc. which at 
open market rate should correspond 
here to HK$1.88). 

Japanese yen quoted per 10,000 from 
$157-169, the latter price constituting 
the record—59.17 yen per HK$1 while 
official par value is 63 yen. At this 
local rate the cross for US$ works out 
at 378 yen, only 18 yen above official 
Tokyo/New York rate. 

Chinese Exchange:—Business done 
in People’s Bank note sales: PB$1300 
million; in remittances to Canton 
PB$7400 million: in HK$ remittances 
to Canton HK$760,000. Rates for PB 
notes HK$199%4-202%, for PB$ drafts 
HK$19634-199 per one million PB$ (or 
PB$5025-5095 per HK$1). HK$ drafts 
on Canton at $99%4-100; US$ and gold 
on Shanghai 94-9434 and 95-96%; US$ 
and gold on Taiwan $92 and 8442-88 
(per 100 in China and Taiwan). 
Taiwan notes $.56%2-.58% per one new 
Taiwan yen. 


Hongkong Stock & Share 
Markets 


Boomlike conditions are well main- 
tained here though prices have come to 
a rest after a steep climb following the 
turn of the communist tide as a result 
of the Inchon landing last Sept. 15 
and the subsequent utter defeat of the 
North Korean forces. A period of con- 
solidation has now set in with buyers 
in evidence in almost every counter 
and reluctance of holders to part with 
their possessions at current levels. 

Turnover is steady but on a high 
level; some $2 million worth of shares 
per week are now being transacted at 
the local Exchange. During the four 
weeks following the Inchon landing 
sales here aggregated over $10 million 
which compares with the third quarter 
1950 total of only $15 m. Some brokers 
are so busy that they have had no time 
even to gossip and there are a few who 
suffer from backlogs. 

On the whole, the stock market, 
from every angle, looks very prospe- 
rous these days and the. outlook is 
most encouraging. Confidence has been 
slow in returning but the increasingly 
good news from both the Korean thea- 
tre and the US capital, where deter- 
mination to take fullest advantage of 
the success of the UN forces has been 
made very clear, could not but in- 


fluence the most confirmed pessimists 
here that a fundamental change has 
taken place. 

Investments in Hongkong appear 
now more attractive and the question 
of the security of this Colony is no 
longer debated by jittery hareholders: 
there is now renewed vigour displayed 
in the building industry and capital 
additions in hundreds of companies are 
being reported. Many new investors 
have made their appearance in the 
share market and there is growing de- 
mand among the members of the 
lower income group who have during 
the long period of depression, when 
share prices seemed to find no bottom, 
accumulated savings which do not 
bring them any return—unless one 
describes the 1% v.a. which’ savings 
accounts yield these days as ‘return’. 
A large percentage of these funds 
which have slowly viled up over many 
months in the recent past is now seek- 
ing profitable investment and to some 
extent finds accommodation. At cur- 
rent rates most industrials and some 
utilities will bring new holders about 
10% return, in some cases’ returns 
should actually be far higher as Com- 
pany working results have been, to 
judge by the performance of these 
Companies during the current year, 
even more satisfactory than ‘they were 
reported for 1949. 

As the greatest attraction to new in- 
vestors appears however the future ap- 
preciation of share values it is main- 
ly this consideration which has induced 
holders’of larger funds to bid for most 
of the active counters at the Exchange. 


Utilities, warehouse companies and 
selected industrials are in great de- 
mand; but generally demand is well 


spread over the whole board. 

The often excellent profits made by 
the Comvanies are now more frequent- 
ly discussed, and higher dividends are 
here and there expected. The sound- 
ness of the finances, investment and 
working policies of most Companies 
find many complimentary remarks 
among a vublic which not so long ago 
refused to have anything to do with the 
local share market. The conservative 
investor who quietly added to his port- 
folio while overseas holders and trus- 
tees liquidated is now reaping his due 
rewards. 

The long period of depression here 
was a severe test for the financial en- 
durence and the sobriety of the inves- 
tors; many quit as they could not stand 
the continual depreciation of their hold- 
ings and also as they believed to see an 
aggressive ccommunist avalanche which 
would, eventually, not stop even from 
engulfing Hongkong. The lead given 
by overseas holders — many prominent 
and resourceful ones having helped to 
speed the slumv by liquidation orders 
from London — has all-too-often been 
followed by local liquidation investors. 
In the light of what has happened since 
the 15th of September in Korea, and 
subsequently all over the non-Commu- 
nist world in the field of morale, the 
foresight of the representatives of vest- 
ed interests in the Colony must be 
admired. In spite of pessimistic fore- 
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casts and a political situation which 
certainly did not encourage substantial 
new investment out here, these often 
much-maligned vested interests erected 
new buildings, brought in new plant 
and expanded their operations. If not 
for their steadying actions, the securi- 
ties’ slump would have assumed more 
serious proportions. In times of crises 
— and we just have passed through a 
very upsetting one — the leadership in 
a community is put to the test; with 
flying colours, as it were, the ‘vested in- 
terests’ have come out of the recent 
ordeal. 


Those who panicked were first of all 
overseas-domiciled investors, Chinese 
flight capitalists and the financially un- 
stable, including the importers (who 
were for a long period suffering from 
extreme money tightness) and “mar- 
ginal holders’ (merchants and specula- 
tors who temporarily hold securities). 
The slump started, almost impercep- 
tible at first, early in 1949 when politi- 
cal and commercial uncertainties aris- 
ing from the military success of the 
Chinese communists and doubts as to 
their future trade policies engaged the 
attention of many important holders 
and trustee companies abroad. Trading 
was reduced as prices declined; total 
volume of 1949 transactions in securi- 
ties was about half of that in 1948 
while overall prices dropped about 25% 
and yields consequently rose from 7% 
earlier in the year to almost 11% at its 
close. 


It is now confidently expected that 
when the end of this year comes around 
the slump of 1949 which was aggrava- 
ted during the summer of this year 


will have definitely given way to a new 
period of sustained strength and finan- 
cial soundness. 


Hongkong Stock Exchange Commit- 
tee’s Report: — 


After a week of fair activity, the 
market closed very steady. Rubber 
shares provided a spectacular feature 
with a strong all-round demand at ad- 
vancing rates. Increased interest was 
also shown in Utiliti¢s and North Point 
Wharves, with the latter finishing at 
$5.85, highest for the week. The under- 
tone at the close was steady to firm. 


Business reported during the week 
$2,480,148, 


Business done during the week: — 


Closing Sales 

Price Shares 

Re Banko wicrsceaets $1455 147 
Union Insurance 700 127 
H.K, Fire Insurance .. 145 50 
Asia Navigation ..... -75 8,500 
Wharves <a. v sacs ns 90 270 
North Point Wharves 5.85 17,500 
HK Docks ewrnc i 5 15 5,900 
CeProvidents -.. 12 200 
Shanghai Docks ..... 3% 1,000 
Wheelock Marden ,... 25% 200 
H.K, & S. Hotels .... 8% 10,027 
PK ands sees 42% 2,666 
H.K. Tramways ..... 14% 11,900 
mransy(N) i es-ceritee 10% 500 
Star ?Ferry con. ee 74% 800 
China Lights (O) .... 13.30 18,098 
do CNY? ee 9.30 17,185 
ELKe flectrics 5. 284%, 17,514 
Telephones (O) ..... 11% 3,650 
Telephones (N) ..... 10% 2,009 


October 26 

Closing Sales 

Price Shares 
Cement nc casinvexoion: 13% 5,800 
ROpes!ra.wtts cutee: ote 13 300 
Dairy Farms (QO) .... 14% 10,129 
Dairy Farms (N) .... 12% 5,636 
Watson uum ns 26 7,050 
Lane Crawfords ..... 25 22 
China Emporium 8% 188 
China Entertainment . 13% 125 
Vibro Piling ........ 11 500 
Ewor Cotton Faw... ess 3.20 1,400 
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THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL REPORT—-YEAR ENDING 
3lst MAY 1950: Addressing share- 
holders at the Annual General Meeting 
in Auckland, the Chairman of The 
New Zealand Insurance .Co. Ltd. had 
ine pleasant task of reporting further 
substantial development in this pre- 
gressive company. Net premiums ‘or 
the year under review had _ increased 
by £264,000 to £4,282,246 on which a 
net underwriting profit of £344,447 
was earned after making full provision! 
for all ascertained losses taxation and 
other appropriations. The total 
Gross Assets. now stand at ‘£9,588,882. 

The Chairman disclosed that ap- 
proximately 90% of the company’s in- 
come is derived outside New Zealand 
thrcugh their World-wide organisa- 
tion. It will be of interest to readers 
in the Far East to learn that Mr. A. 
D. Anderson, until recently the Com- 
pany’s Manager for the Far East. is to 
succeed the present General Manager 
on his retirement early next year. 

The position as disclosed in the 
iatest balance sheet shows the company 
as one of the strongest Dominion in- 
surance offices and indeed amongst the 
top flight of British Insurers generally. 
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MALAYAN PLANTATION REPORTS 
Semambu Rubber Estates, Ltd. 

At. the thirty-third Ordinary Gen- 
eral Meeting of shareholders of the 
Semambu Iubber Estates, Ltd., held on 
October 23, a profit on the working 
account for the year ended June 30, 
1950, was reported amounting to HK$- 
99,914, leaving a net profit of $40,258 
after deduction of charges compared 
with a profit of $17,333 ‘for thee pre- 
vious year. It was agreed to carry 
the net credit balance of $61,916 for- 
ward to the next financial year. The 
Company has an authorized and issued 
capital of 900,000 shares of HK$1 each, 
fully paid. ; 

The estate was reported to be in 
good order. the output for the year 
totalling 530,389 lbs. as against 523,000 
lbs. in 1949, Working costs of produc- 
tion increased from St. $ cents 29.49 
per lb, in 1949 to 30.10 cents per ib. 
in 1950, but this was offset by a rise 
in sales from 454,261 lbs, in 1949 to 
471,377 lbs. in 1950. The vield per 
annum per acre tapped amounted to 
625 lbs. as against 652 lbs. in 1949. 
The increase in the price of rubber 
made it worthwhile to tap an area of 
239 acres abandoned last year. 


Chemor United Rubber Co. Ltd. 

The’ thirty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of shareholders of the Chemor 
United Rubber Company, Ltd. took 
place on October 23, The working 
account showed a profit of HK$115,- 
509, The profit and loss account, after 
deduction of sundry charges, showed 2 
credit balance of $71,403 which has 
been transferred to the appropriation 
account and, together with the amount 
brought forward from the previous 
year of $29,963 less $748 on account of 
expenditure in respect of previous 
years, makes a net total of $100,618 to 
the credit of this account. The au- 
thorised capital of the Company 
amounts to $1,200,000 with 956,804 
issued shares of HKS$1 each, fully 
paid. 

Production during the year amounted 
to 757,800 lbs. as against 758,050 Ibs. 
in 1949, while the average yield per 
acre per annum amounted to 557 Ibs. 
in 1950 as against 561 lbs, last vear. 


Cheng Rubber Estates, Ltd. 

The thirty-sixth Ordinary General 
Meeting of shareholders of the Cheng 
Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on Oc- 
tober 23, when the Directors’ Report 
and Statement of Accounts were sub- 
mitted, 


The Estate was reported to be ia 
good working order, A profit of HK$- 
74,710 was shown in the working ac- 
count, but the profit and loss account 
showed a net loss of $10,900 after de- 
duction of interest on the bank over- 
draft, office expenses, replanting, etc. 
It was agreed that a net balance 
available of $9,442 should be carriea 
forward to the new account. The Com- 
pany has an authorised capital of 
1,095,850 shares of HK$0.50 each o} 
which 1,051,438 have been issued and 
fully paid. 
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Singapore Share Market 


During the week ended October 14 
business in rubber reached its highest 
record for the past 26 years at M$1.80 
per lb. It is true that later the price 
receded when a report reached the 
market that not only had the U.S.A. 
suspended stock-piling, but that the 
consumption of natural rubber would 
be further restricted. 

Malayan Tin also broke the record 
with an all-time high of M$432 per 
picul advancing during the week 
to M$440. ‘The market closed at M$432. 
M$432, 

Industrial shares, while firm during 
the week, eased somewhat in some 
counters towards the close, 


Yield bas@i on 


last year’s 
Buyers Sellers dividend. 
(M$) (M$) 

Alexandra Brickworks, 

Ordinary) ..ceesese © coxeh bye oe Oe 1.80 11.1 
Consolidated Tin Smelters, 

Ltd. (sterling de- 

nomination) .......... 18/6 19/6 8.2 
Fraser & Neave, Ltd. .. 3.05 3.10 75 
Gammon (Malaya) Ltd, , 2.15 2,20 13.8 
HK & Banking Corp, ., .735.00 755.00 5.6 
Malayan Breweries, Ltd. 5.05 5.15 1.2 
Malayan Colleries, Ltd, .. 1.45 1.50 6.6 
Overseas Assurance Corp. 

Eats aie crete nisisterciseteisisfetetete 10.75 = 11.25 2.7 
Overseas Chinese Banking 

Corp! Dit awe iajante(s< 61.50 62.50 6.7 
Singapore Cold Storage 

Coma tga tye-cisiehrsres ented 1.66 4,80 6.3 
Union Insce. Society of 

Canton) fics. ceasinss's 360.00 375.00 3.8 
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COMMERCIAL REPORTS 


Telegraphic Communication with 
Seoul 
Telegrams are now being accepted 
from and despatched to Seoul at the 
same rate as before, $1.85 per word, 
although the rest of South Korea is not 
yet open for communication. 


Hongkong-Amoy Trade 

Of late, trade between Hongkong and 
Amoy has shown considerable improve- 
ment and four 1000 ton freighters call 
there about six times a month, Ex- 
ports from Hongkong to Amoy are 
mainly weaving machines, fertilizers, 
used tyres, hardware and raw cotton; 
shipments from Amoy consist chiefly 
of China produce, foodstuffs, knitted 
ware, lace and embroidery. 


Shipping Services to Korea 

With hostilities in Korea promising 
to terminate shortly and _ conditions 
steadily returning to normal, shipping 
services between Hongkong and that 
country are expected to be-resumed in 
the immediate future. 

Meanwhile, some 10,000 tons of 
goods purchased in Hongkong lately 
are awaiting shipment to South Korea. 
These stocks consist chiefly of indus- 
trial chemicals, paper, metal products 
and sundries. Stocks of various com- 
modities in Korea are reported to be 
very short, and in the case of paper 
prevailing prices are more than double 
those ruling in Hong Kong, 


Taiwan Sugar Exports 

Sugar export from Taiwan in Sep- 
tember amounted to 47,090 tons, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
Taiwan Sugar Company. The stocks 
of granular sugar held in the ware- 
houses in Keelung in September were 
estimatéd at 77,125 tons. 


Chinese Products Exhibition 

A total of 180 Hong Kong factories 
engaged in various industrial activities 
will participate in the Hong Kong 


Eighth Exhibition of Chinese Products 
which will be held in Kowloon from 
December 14 to January 4. The ex- 
hibition will have 384 stalls which will 
be rented to factories for the display 
of their products, 

Four.days during the exhibition period 
have been selected for the reception of 
outport visitors and local import and 
export circles. On. these five days— 
December 22, 26, 29 and January 3—- 
from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, the exhibition 
will be reserved exclusively for these 
visitors, 


Trade Missions 

To promote markets for Hong Kong 
products, three trade missions will 
shortly leave the Colony for a tour of 
Southeast Asian countries. 

The first of these groups, which are 
sponsored by the Chinese Manufacturers 
Union of Hong Kong, is due to sail for 
Karachi on October 26. From Karachi, 
the party will visit Bombay, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Bangkok and Singapore, The 
mission of 12 members represents the 
local textile, metals, pharmaceutical, 
plastic, enamelware, vacuum flask and 
other industries. The tour is expected 
to last 40 days. 

No dates have yet been fixed for the 
departure of the other two groups. One 
of these is expected to leave in early 
November for Manila, The other group 
will tour Singapore, Jakarta, Samarang, 
Soerabaya, Macassar and Sandakan for 
one month. 

The mission to the Philippines will 
stay in Manila for 15 days, during 
which it will hold an_ exhibition of 
Hong Kong products there. So far, 
over 30 local manufacturing concerns 
have signed up for participation in this 
exhibition, 


Vitamin Bread 

It is interesting to learn that a lead- 
ing Malayan bakery in Singapore has 
decided to introduce Vitamin B into 
the standard loaf of bread. Following 
a series of successful experiments the 
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inclusion of this vitamin was started 
in the U.S.A, as far back as 1940 and 
to-day the process has made such head- 
way it is compulsory in many States. 
Newfoundland, Sweden and Denmark 
have also introduced legislation to com- 
pel the inclusion of Vitamin B in the 
bread, but the Malayan experiment is 
the first time that it has been tried in 
the Far East. 


Representatives of the Swiss manu- 
facturers were in Hong Kong some 
months ago-when the local authorities 
discussed the possibility of introducing 
it here, but apparently no steps have 
yet been taken to do so. The Malayan 
experiment will be watched with keen 
interest and in view of the fact that 
more bread is being consumed by Asian, 
peoples than formerly, imports of wheat 
now amounting to approximately 4% 
million tons a year as against 1 million 
tons in prewar years, the results of the 
experiment may be far-reaching, 


China Produce Arrivals 

Substantial increases were witnessed 
in the arrivals of tung oil, gallnuts, 
ramie and rapeseed oil in Hong Kong 
from China last week. The fiow of 
goods by both rail and steamer traffic 
was stepped up from Contan and other 
South China ports. Shipments of raw 
silk, teaseed oil, cowhides and other 
products were smaller than those re- 
corded the preceding week. 


The week’s receipts were as follows: 


Cassia Lignea....... 3,735 packages 
Tung) OU 34. sss 5,368. drums 
Teaseed Oil ......... 3,332 drums 
Gallnuts! oo. is-co5 cect 2,094 packages 
RamMie a0csscwcses oa 2,578 5 
Rapeseed Oil ........ 1,402 drums. 
Cassia Unscraped .... 745 packages 
Rawi Silke tac ealeeioae 456 packages 
Meatherss cic se eatats 315 rr 
Cowhides) = osn.caichnce 147 as 
Aniseed Oil ......... 12 drums 
Cassia Scraped....... 184 packages 
Aniseed Star ........ 121 A 
Bean Cake... 6386453 530 tons 
Cassia’ © Sasso ack 14 drums 
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Hongkong Commodity Markets 


Increased prices were the rule in 
practically all branches of the Hong- 
kong commodity markets during the 
week, particularly raw cotton, cotton 
yarn (which touched new ‘heights) and 
cotton piece goods. Rubber continued 
to follow the Singapore market in its 
upward tendency; and the reappearance 
of Chinese Communist buyers in the 
metal market caused business in most 
products in that department to be 
brisk. United Kingdom purchases of 
teaseed oil were especially outstanding 
in the Ching Produce market, although 
apart from that activity was shown 
in most products. High prices, how- 
ever, brought a counterpoise in many 
instances, such as cotton piece goods, 
rubber and hides, by preventing much 
business from being carried through. 
Industrial chemicals continued active, 
with caustic soda in great demand. 


Raw Cotton 

Continuing their previous firmness 
due to the export restrictions imposed 
by the United (States and Pakistan, 
prices in the local market advanced 
further last week. American Cotton 
1” touched the level of $3.80 per lb. 
while Pakistan’s NT Roller: Gin at one 
time was traded in at $3.55 per lb., 
4F at $3.45-and LSS at $3.40, but grew 
easier later to close at $3.30, $3.40 and 
$3.20 respectively. 

In view of the shortage of supply 
in world markets, the upward trend 
was expected to continue further. 
Local stocks available for circulation 
were estimated at less than 20,000 bales. 
In an attempt to secure an unbroken 
supply of the raw material, the local 
cotton mills have advanced a proposal 
for bartering local cotton yarn for 
Pakistan’s cotton. The mills were also 
reported to have ceased accepting for- 
ward yarn orders pending the clarifica- 
tion of the supply situation. 
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Cotton Yarn 


Rising almost without a break, quota- 
tions in the market saw record levels 
last week. Sentiment was very bullish 
in view of the rising prices of Japanese 
and Italian textiles, although develop- 
ments indicated the possibility of local 
mills procuring American and Pakis- 
tan cotton supplies again soon, With 
NT Roller Gin cotton quoted at 1,600 
rupees per bale, the current prices of 
yarn in Hongkong were considered to 
be cheap, it being calculated that it 
would cost about $2,000 to produce a 
bale of yarn of 20 counts. 


About 800 bales of Indian yarn cover- 
ed by old export licences arrived 
during the week and also a shipment 
of several hundred bales from Singa- 
pore, with further consignments likely 
to follow if prices remained attractive. 
This, coupled with the termination of 
the two months’ old cotton mill strike 
in Bombay, had a stabilising effect on 
the market. Stocks in the hands of 
local dealers were estimated at around 
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‘3,000 bales, as against more than 70,000 
bales when the market was well sup- 
plied. These consisted mainly of 
Indian yarns, Shanghai brands having 
been practically exhausted without the 
prospect of immediate replenishment 
owing to the export ban enforced in 
Shanghai. An easier feeling was also 
noted following the taking of steps by 
the local authorities to prevent hoard- 
ing as a means of protecting the weav- 
ing mills. 
for the week were limited. 


Compared with the previous week, 
Shanghai and Hongkong brands regis- 
tered gains ranging from around $100 
to nearly $300 per bale, while Indian 
imports generally improved by around 
$100 per bale. Closing prices for 
‘Shanghai 20’s were from $1,680 to 
$1,720 per bale, and 32’s from $1,900 
to $2,000; Hongkong 10’s from $1,480 
to $1,520, and 20’s from $1,820 to 
$2,100; Indian 10’s from $1,385 i 
$1,410, 20’s from $1,430 to $1,710, and 
32’s from $1,860 to $2,000. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


Spurred by the firmness of cotton 
‘and cotton yarn, piece goods made a 
further advance last week of from $1 
to $3 per bolt. Business, however, was 
slack as buying interests were dam- 
pened by the ruling high prices. - Illus- 
trative of the upward movement, 
“ABC” Grey Sheetings improved from 
$58.50 ruling the preceding Saturday 
to $61.50, “Ching Liang Yu” White 
‘Cloth from $61 to $63.50, and “Five 
Saints” Black Cloth from $59 to $60. 
The demand from Southseas buyers 
appeared to have slackened, no large 
transactions being reported. 


Metals 


Depleted stocks and the resumption 
of brisk demand from both North and 
South China brought renewed activity 
to the market. Quotations, however, 
saw only narrow fluctuations. Im- 
provements were reported in a selective 
list while the others ruled steady or 
bearish. The more optimistic atmos- 
phere was caused by the advance of 
the Canton market, due to North China 
buyers seeking supplies in that mar- 
ket, and to reports that Shanghai 
traders had been given foreign ex- 
change grants for imports. 


Trading activities reported: 
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Market circles disclosed that since 
September local buying agents of the 
Chinese Communist authorities have 
placed direct orders with the Hongkong 
representatives of French and Belgian 
factories for over 40,000 tons of vari- 
ous kinds of metal products, including 
iron bars as well as pig iron and other 
items generally having a narrow de- 
mand here. (shipments of the goods 
contracted for is to be effected next 
February and March. 

‘Tinplates and Blackplates receded 
under dull trading conditions. To 
minimise their losses, metal traders 
were reported to have appealed to the 
authorities to relax the réstrictions 
imposed on the export of these com- 
modities, on the ground that the local 
metal workshops import these raw 
material themselves and that the local 
stocks were always intended for sale 
to outport buyers. British Tinplates, 
20” x 28”, was dealt in at one time 
at $160 per 200-lb. case, but was quoted 
at the end of the week at $200 per 
case. Blackplate Waste was sold at 
$80 per picul. 

The turnover in Galvanised Pipes 
continued large. The business done 
totalled more than 100,000 feet; the 
price for %” products was $1.15 per 
foot, as compared with $1.05 the week 
before. 

‘The final prices for various popular 
items were: Round Bars %” $54 per 
picul, Angle Bars %4” $55 per picul, 
Mild Steel Plates 1/32” $94 per picul, 
Galvanised Mild Steel Sheets, G24,85 
cents per lb. 


Dyestuffs 

T'ne demand from East China mer- 
chants was maintained during the 
week, buying interest being centred 
on some selected items, the prices of 
which were seen to rise further by 
more than 10%. Indigo 20% Paste, 
stocks of which were exhausted, shot 
up to $480 per picul. 'The daily turn- 
over averaged over 100 piculs. Among 
the week’s transactions were 10 piculs 
of 647 Erie Black at $1,450 per picul, 
10 piculs of 210 Erie Congo at $920, 
20 piculs 140 Niagara Blue at $1,010, 
20 piculs 693 Sulphur ‘Black at $380, 
30 piculs 683 Sulfindone Blue at $850, 
30 piculs ICI Thionol Biack at $260, 
5 piculs Chlorazol Black FSS at $430, 
20 piculs Calco Acid §carlet 2R at 
$1,000, 15 piculs Calco Direct Garnet 
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at $1,400. 5 piculs Calco Rhodamine at 
$5,000, and 10 piculs Fenoxyl Barban 
at $400. 


Paper 

Buyers in the market last week con- 
centrated their attention on Newsprint 
in Rolls and M. G. Cap, causing sharp 
rises in these products. On Monday 
business was done on 150 tons of 
Rolled Newsprint at 55 cents per Ilb., 
while on Saturday the price had risen 
to 60 cents per lb. when 120 tons 
changed hands. Taiwan and Philippine 
traders were most active in taking up 
newsprint offers. The price of. M. G. 
Cap also went up from $11.80 to $13 
per ream, while Duplex Board, 240-lb., 
showed no change at $255 per ream. 
Other items traded in included M. G. 
Pure (Sulphite at $17.50,, Tissue Paper 
at $19.50 per ream and Woodfree 
Printing at $1.22 per lb. South Korean, 
Indonesian and Canton merchants were 
among the buyers. 

Owing to heavy U.S. and Indian 
buying abroad, local traders saw little 
hope of securing newsprint from 
Europe for the time being. India was 
said to have placed orders for 7,000 
tons, and the United States 3,000 tons 
of Swedish and Norwegian goods for 
March delivery, paying the f.o.b. price 
of US$210 per ton. A local British 
finn, had to offer 150 tons of Japanese 
Newsprint, 43”, at 60 cents per Ilb., 
for shipment in January, but there 
were no buyers. 


Rubber 

Soaring uninterruptedly to keep pace 
with the record-breaking Singapore 
market prices, local quotations last 
week touched new high levels. Smoked 
Sheets No. 1 were quoted at $485 per 
picul, with November deliveries offer- 
ed at $455 per picul. Business, how- 
ever, owing to the extremely high 
prices, was very dull arid few trans- 
actions were reported. 

The main sufferers from the sky- 
rocketing of the cost of the raw 
material are the local rubber manu- 
facturing factories, many of which 
have incurred heavy losses for having 
accepted large forward orders for 
rubber goods. Most of these mills have 
been compelled to curtail operations 
while some are making efforts to raise 
new capital to carry on. 

The closing prices for Smoked Sheets 
last week were No. 1 $470 per picul, 
No. 2 $465, No. 3 $460 and No. 4 $455. 


Hides 


Business in various kinds of hides 
was still very slack last week, but 
prices were seen to show a marked 
improvement. Cowhides 6-lb. light- 
‘weight firmed up to $788 per picul 
from the previous week’s $695.50, and 


Buffalo. Hides over 40 lbs. rose to 
$331.50 from $315.50. Trading in 
Leather, was relatively active, with 


prices recording minor gains. Upper 
Leather, Yellow B Grade, was quoted 
at $1.85, Brown at $1.69, and Black 
at $1.77 per square foot. Over 400 
pieces were transacted on’ Thursday, 
and more than 1,000 pieces the fol- 
lowing day. 
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China Produce 


Growing signs of improved interest 
among foreign buyers were noticeable, 
especially in vegetable oils, cassia, 
ramie, feathers and tea. The demand 
from European importers, especially 
those in the United Kingdom, for 
Teaseed Oil caused the price of that 
product to rise from $153 to $165 per 
picul; the turnover for the week 
amounting to more than 300 tons. The 
interest of American consumers in 
Tung Oil was also noticed and the 
price rallied slightly to $183 per picul. 


Indian buyers took in during the 
week 5,000 packages of Cassia Lignea, 
of which the 60-catty packings were 
quoted at $57 per picul. Due to 
rumeurs that an export ban was 
being proposed, Ramie improved mark- 
edly, thé Hunan fibre being sold at 
$170 and the Szechuan at $165 per 
picul. Gallnuts, on the other hand, 
weakened under a lack:of demand and 
lower prices reported from the pro- 
ducing areas. Business was done on 
50 tens for delivery im 40 days at 
$97 per picul, and later another 50 
tons at $96. ‘The market conditions 
for T'ea, Feathers, Rosin and Wolfram 
were bullish, while Raw Silk and 
Bristles were dull and featureless. 


It is estimated that Tung Oil stocks 
awaiting shipment from China amount 
to approximately 30,000 tons. Ship- 
ments arriving in Hongkong have 
lately been on the increase. 


Industrial Chemicals 


As a result of steadily reduced ar- 
rivals and unabated demand from 
North and Central China, the market 
remained brisk during the week. The 
attention of buyers were still focussed 
on Caustic Soda, the price for the 
American product of 700-lb. packing 
going up to $250 per drum; the trans- 
actions on Monday alone amounted to 
more than 1,000 drums. The reverse 
flow of shipments from Singapore 
caused the market to react slightly, 
but on account of the keen demand 
the price soon rallied. Over 200 
drums of “Crescent” brand arrived 
trom Singapore, with further consign- 
ments expected later. These goods 
were offered at $255 per drum. Market 
circles reported that the factory price 
of the U43. product had been raised 
te U.S. 6 cents per lb., which is equal 
to $265 per drum in Hongkong. In 
addition to Caustic Soda much business 
was done on Stearic Acid, the price 
of which in 50-kilo bags rose to $180 
per Ib. 


One interesting point is that due to 
widespread demand, American Caustic 
Seda caught up with the “Crescent” 
product, both being quoted at around 
$250 per drum. Owing to reports that 
new orders were no longer being ac- 
cepted, the price of Dutch Glycerine 
at once went up to $4 per lb. Paraffin 
Wax 165° was transacted at $96 per 
picul, White Vaseline at $1.35 per lb., 
and “Getz” Carbon Black at $850 per 
case. 
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Brisk trading activities were also 
seen in Bleachng Powder, Acetic Acid, 
Mimosa Extract, Calcium Hypochloride, 
Potassium Bichromate and _ others. 
Most of these products were dealt in 
at higher levels tnaan during the pre- 
ceding week. Borax in crystal form 
and Sodium Sulphide, however, tendea 
to grow easier. 

Closing quotations for some of the 
active products were: Bleaching Pow- 
der $30 per 45-lb. drum; Calcium 
Hypochloride, 130-lb. drum $3.50 per 
lb.; Carbon Black “Getz” $900 per 
case; Mimosa Extract “Elephant” $3,850 
per ton; Potassium Bichromate, granu- 
lar, $1.50 per lb.; Sodiuwn Hydrosul- 
phite ICI $560 per picul; Sodium Sul- 


phide ICI $780 per ton; White Vaseline 
$1,10 per lb.; Zinc Oxide, South Africa, 
$1.70 per lb. 

Improved demand from Swatow and 
Canton sustained the Fertilizer market. 
The interest of buyers was stimulated 
by a report that 2,500 tons scheduled 
for shipment from Japan had not been 
granted export permission, and by the 
Japanese ban on exports beginning 
from November 1. Influenced by these 
developments prices improved sub- 
stanially, with “Crescent” brand Sul- 
phate of Ammonta being quoted ar 
$640, “Gold Coin” at $650, “Harvest”’ 
(Japanese) at $580, and “Buffalo” 
brand en route to Hongkong at $540 
per ton, 
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HONGKONG'S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
FOR JUNE 1950 


Hongkong’s total trade in merchan- 
dise during June 1950 amounted to a 
declared value of HK$529,212,414 (“Far 
Eastern Economic :Review” No. 4 of 
July 27), as compared with $564 million 
million for May 1950 and $372 million 
for June 1949. Imports totalled $265.8 
million (May $298 m. June 1949. $208 
m.), and exports $263.4 m. (May $266 
m., June 1949 $164 m.). The import 
surplus was only $2.4 m. compared with 
an excess of $39 m. in May and $44 m, 
in June 1949, 

In this issue are published tables 
showing the specific trade of the Colony 
with various countries, and below 
salient points in this trade are dealt 
with. Imports refer to imports into 
Hongkong and exports to goods sent out 
of the Colony. Values are in Hongkong 
currency (HK$ equals 1s. 3d. or US 
17% cents). - 


United Kingdom 


Imports: .v-1...- $27.82 m. (May $36.39 m.) 
EXports) s.cc « $27.00 m. ($25.68 m.) 
Import Excess $ 6.82 m. ($10.17 m.) 

Main imports: Non-ferrous base 


metals $2.82 m. (May $2.05 m.), tex- 
tile fabrics & small wares $3.48 m. 
($5.13 m.), iron & steel $2.06 m. ($3.51 
m.), manufactures of ‘base metals $1.42 
m. ($2.02 m.), machinery $2.03 m. 
($2.39 m.), vehicles & transport equip- 
ment $2.68 m. ($3.39 m.). Main ex- 
ports: Vegetable oils $9.58 m. ($9.31 
m.), clothing & underwear of textile 
materials $4.16 m. ($7.61 m.), miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared pro- 
lucts $1.17 m. ($1.49 m.). 


Central China 


Imports . $ 6.45 m. ($ 5.07 m.) 
Exports. .....% $23.40 m. ($24.55 m.) 
Export Excess $16.95 m. ($19.48 m.) 


Imports: Sugar & sugar confectionery 
$1.53 m. ($547,000), tea $1.32 m. ($979,- 
000). Exports: Fishery products for 
food $1.17 m. ($229,000), feeding stuffs 
for animals $2.39 m. ($1.92 m.), chemi- 
cals $1.27 m. ($1.23 m.), textile fabrics 
& small wares $2.86 m. ($2.53 m.), 
vegetables $1.50 m. ($1.15 m.), manu- 
facitured products of cereals $3.22 m. 
($4.97 m.), tobacco $2.05 m. ($2.4 m.). 
Imports of silver were valued at 
$118,000 (Nil). 


North China 

Imports: «ins $25.68 m. ($44.31 m.) 
Exports... s. $39.48 m. ($41.73 m.) 
Export Excess $13.80 m. 

Import Excess ($ 2.58 m.) 


Imports: Feeding stuffs for animals 
$2.22 m. ($700), yarns & threads $1.20 
m. ($735,500), textile fabrics & small 
wares $2.07 m. ($1.69 m.), vegetables 
$1.51 m. ($1.89 m.), oil seeds & nuts 
$1.88 m. ($4.28 m.), vegetable oils $3.48 
m. ($3.48 m.). Exports: Chemicals 
$3.91 m. ($1.85 m.), dyes $3.21 m. ($1.17 
m.), iron & steel $6.16 m. ($1.08 m.), 
non-ferrous base metals $2.28 m. ($1.87 
m.), machinery $2.64 m. ($1.17 m.), 
textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
pared $11.57 m. ($23.87 m.), products 
for heating & lighting $2.78 m. 
($3.97 m.). 


South China 

Tmports) 6.00 $25.87 m. ($31.05 m.) 
Exports %..08 > $14.82 m. ($10.10 m.) 
Import Excess $11.05 m. ($21.4 m.) 


Imports: Dairy products $1.02 m. 
($319,000), oil-seeds $1.68 m. ($403,- 
000), textile materials $1.85 m. ($70,- 
000), yarns & threads $2.84 m. ($928,- 
000), live animals $3.19 m. ($3.98 m.), 
vegetable oils $11.33 m. ($20.77 m.), 
miscellaneous crude or simply prepared 
products $1.29 m. ($2.22 m.). Exports: 
Chemicals $3.42 m. ($732,000), iron & 
steel $1.17 m. ($25,000), manufactures 
of base metals $1.61 m. ($22,600), 
vehicles & transport equipment $1.18 m. 


($508,000), products for heating & 
lighting $1.95 m. ($5.79 m.). Imports 
of silver amounted to $3.36 m. 
($11,900). 

Macao 

Imports a-cac $ 9.07 m. ($ 8.14 m.) 
EXports) se. $13.76 m. ($18.07 m.) 
Export Excess $ 4.69 m. ($ 9.87 m.) 


Imports: Dairy products $1.01 m. 
($835,000), wood $1 m. ($822,800), tex- 
tile materials, raw or simply prepared 
$789,700 ($110,000).' Exports: Chemi- 
cals $1.14 m. ($1 m.), products for 
heating & lighting $1.65 m. ($702,000), 
textile fabrics & small wares $805,800 


($1.96 m.). Imports of silver were 
valued at $976,000 ($551,000). 
Malaya 

Imports” vdsc. $11.21 m. ($ 5.84 m.) 
Exports’ «. <:.- $36.57 m. ($30.56 m.) 
Export Excess $25.36 m. ($24.72 m.) 


Imports: Rubber $6.19 m. ($860,000). 
wood $1.46 m. ($1.45 m.). Exports: 
Fishery products $1.95 m. ($1.57 m.), 
fruits & nuts $1.46 m. ($1.04 m.), 
vegetables $2.67 m. ($2.28 m.), tobacco 
$1.43 m. ($653,800), chemicals $1.32 m. 
($1.14 m.), textile fabrics & small 
wares $5.87 m. ($4.49 m.), clothing & 
underwear $3.6 m. ($2.38 m.), .manu- 


factures of base metals $1.73 m. ($1.13 

m.), chemicals $1.32 m. ($1.14 m.), 

manufactured articles $5.87 m. ($4.86 

m.), paper $2.05 m. ($2.16 m.). 

Japan 

Imports $ 6.59 m ($ 5.03 m.) 

Exports’ 5, 0: $ 5.79 m ($ 7.67 m.) 

Import Excess $ 0.80 m. 

Export Excess ($ 2.64 m.) 
Imports: Textile fabrics & small 


wares $1.87 m. ($1.99 m.), manufac- 
tures of base metals $579,000 ($162,000), 
machinery $768,000 ($181,000). Ex- 
ports: Textile fabrics & small wares 
$1.02 m. ($715,000), vehicles $633,000 
($221,400), oil-seeds $879,000 ($1.33 
m.), textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $821,000 ($2.3 m.), iron ore 
$381,000 ($1.50 m.). 


Thailand 

Importsiow .. vee $12.83 m. ($15.68 m.) 
Exporter. «ins $ 8.31 m. ($ 5.18 m.) 
Import Excess $ 4.52 m. ($10.50 m.) 


Imports: Cereals $9.43 m. ($12 m.), 
wood $1.16 m. ($1.17 m.). Exports: 
Textile fabrics & small ware $1.07 m. 
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($548,000), manufactures of base metals 
$759,000 ($502,000), machinery $1.32 m. 
($17,500). 


Indonesia 

Imports: ...:. $ 7.16 m. ($ 5.03 m.) 

Exports 35%... 12.17 m. ($11.53 m.) 

Export Excess $ 5.01 m. ($ 6.50 m.) 
Imports: Products for heating & 

lighting $5.57 m. ($3.22 m.), rubber 

$456,000 ($498,800). Exports: Paper 


$795,000 ($1.5 m.), yarns & threads 
$8.51 m. ($7.67 m.), clothing & under- 
wear $1.01 m. ($394,800). 


U.S.A. 

Imports: ...: ; $56.59 m. ($69.53 m.) 
Exports ..... $26.60 m. ($29.16 m.) 
Import Excess $29.99 m. ($30.37 m.) 


Imports: Fruits & nuts $3.15 m. 
($3.07 m.), chemicals $7.9 m., raw cot- 
ton $7.61 ($11.84 m.), textile fabrics & 
small wares $5.59 m. ($5.62 m.), iron. 
& steel $1.92 m. ($1.79°m.), manufac- 
tures of base metals $2.39 m. ($2.14 m.), 
machinery $3.95 m. ($3.82 m.), tobacco 
$2.87 m. ($9.23 m.), dyes $1.75 m. ($2.25 
m.), manufactured articles $4.16 m. 
($4.7 m.). Exports: Vegetable oils $6.35 
m. ($4.66 m.), miscellaneous crude or 
simply prepared products $10.08 m. 
($14.93 m.). 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Some of the countries not included in 
the tables on the following pages are: 
mentionel below: 

Australia. Imports $15.17 m. ($5.6 
m.), exports $3.37 m. ($2.29 m.) Main 
imports: Manufactured products of 
cereals $8.59 m. ($2.78 m.), hides, skins 
& leather $1.04 m. ($240,000). Main 
Exports: Textile fabrics & small wares. 
$1.08 m.. ($325,700), vegetable oils 
$480,600 ($444,000). 

Czechoslovakia. Imports $496,000 
$1.03 m.), exports Nil. Main import: 
paper $221,2000 ($459,000). 

India. Imports $6.2 m. ($10.18 m.), 
exports $1.58 m. ($1.27 m.). Main im- 
ports: Yarns & threads $2.11 m. ($1.75 
m.), textile fabrics & small wares $2.35 
m. ($2.8 m.). Main exports: Non- 
ferrous base metals $584,800 ($176,000), 
manufactures of base metals $557,000’ 
($320,000). 

Netherlands. Imports $3.72 m. ($4.78 
m.), exports $3.53 m. ($11.06 m.). Main 
imports: Dairy products $1.64 m. ($2.12 
m.), paper $601,600 ($739,500). Main 


exports: Vegetable oils $2.09 m. ($3.89 
m.). 
Norway. Imports $787,000 ($2.23 m.), 


m.), exports $505,800 ($601,000). Main 
import: Paper $780,600 ($2.18 m.). 
Main export: Vegetable oil $327,000 
($452,900). 

Pakistan. Imports $5.89 m. ($3.97 
m.), exports $9.12 m. ($5.99'm.). Main 
import: Raw cotton $5.85 m. ($3.96 m.). 
Main export: Yarns & threads $5.28 m. 
($3.71 m.), special & technical textile 
articles $766,500 ($1.11 m.), paper 
$749,800 ($198,900). 

Sweden. Imports $2.27 m. ($3.1 m.), 
exports $1.27 m. ($388.000). Main im- 
port: paper $1.60 m. ($2.05 m.). Main 
exports: Vegetable oils $375,000 ($85,— 
300), textile materials, raw or simply. 
prepared $400,000 (nil). 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1960. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES: 


Meat and preparations thereof .... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e;8.)\ eek. cence ee 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices: .<22ee aie dens Gees 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... 
EL GDRECO MMs Foe stir, a eretoe s Se Oram a ee 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their manufactures, 
TLC SATE a Otero eis as Oe wes aea 
Chemical elements and compounds: 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
matenals)GoM. Soic ose en ewwnswswi« 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
MGrtizer SMe. ccc sees. s oh ei aeie Cee 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.€.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thEreoL En sawiesne wwe wert 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
MATHS ANG CATER apes: srotslekslosie olsrern civ 
‘Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other thangelothing . «5... jeter << 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
CAUCUS Recreate teictaciscele i 8 shaias Store 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
IDLY PLEDAFEGs -T-CiSie. c:ate)sle's sciels sins 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
“Glass and: SIaSSWaTE swe sre ose 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.¢.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials ye Sipe Netehe ste peretel oxel ego.-aks 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
WATE [PTODUCIS NESS, ais:ecie.ere10: 3100, 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ........ 


of cereals, 


Taw or 


se eeee 


Imports Exports 
$ 
17,964 —_ 
25,830 25,000 
32,281 400 
135,795 —_ 
10,570 10,624 
14,218 53,580 
47,498 — 
125,866 349,479 
596,418 _ 
3,072 39,826 
1,288,689 25,112 
2,037 9,580,771 
1,32’,375 549,738 
458,980 163,535 
414,258 302,940 
256,434 — 
1,225,744 500 
124,584 545 
658,836 15,672 
106,795 467,551 
12,819 — 
115 —_— 
841,881 872,867 
1,584,859 48,000 
3,477,865 415,743 
396,488 — 
289,950 4,164,895 
41,704 419,907 
196,326 955,517 
111,905 — 
130,796 23,736 
380,469 350 
140,448 34 
166,545 — 
65,441 1,450 
16,236 223,525 
2,061,817 —— 
2,817,988 64,164 
1,423,953 192,948 
2,025,516 — 
1,705,373 265,826 
2,682,054 47,500 
2,724 1,173,778 
371,117 543,072 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


re ee 


i 


Hon. cenoaade _ 27,817,633 20,998,585 


1,610 3,584,094 
27,819,243 24,582,679 


—_——$— 


INDIA 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food ........ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations: n.eis nee one 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
TODACCOin dg situates taleate greeters ore 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their manufactures, 
TASES... Peremucterentrs.a\varikeaderom erect ener 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


oe eee wees 


stances (not including crude 
materials) ——rucrrenm ttn ae ree tes 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s, 


Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
PACtUTES athereof ac... scmee ame eens 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PRED aTed  eeante-teeccmaeetrece Cae 
Yarns and thread 2. sere oe ate 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other thanuclothing=s.... sess) eee 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
UC ES Fre careening racte Oke ein earns 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and jglassware’ <...necncts ccc 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
Tals, MOS ll wrovsctsrereseet essen meer 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n:e.s. ...i.<v....- 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ........ 


Total 


MALAYA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof .... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of 

chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.e.s, .... 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

n.é.s. 


cereals, 


oso 0 6 8 0010 4's aster e: ogi alec agers) alee 
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Imports 
$ 


45,900 
42,591 


3,047 
171,486 


33.229 


76,209 


27,780 
9,400 


12,230 
6,955 
2,113,346 
2,349,297 


499,199 
3,608 


262,749 


465,405 


12,377 
64,289 


6,200,680 


Imports 
$ 


4,369 
25,216 
139,677 


6,000 
116,969 


101,699 


45,000 
43,878 


513,006 


Exports 
$ 


1,420 
309,419 


300 


12,750 


700 
1,556 


200 
584,851 
557,263 


34,054 


3,940 
2,723 


1,581,754 


Exports 
$ 


95,617 
793,195 
1,946,335 
2,466 


109,438 
1,455,577 


2,672,186 
181,988 


570,354 
179,495 
375,691 

1,430,109 
162,475 


425,252 
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Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 3,179 1,321,028 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) ........- Sioa cco can 7,515 559,576 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ..... . 418,869 331,203 
LA ROUELS (le IG aineicinedoo eens cca ae 4,000 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

(hee Bens clgG wrnoia.d Opie ede a ge 6,192,209 5,053 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 1,466,065 76,518 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereots sua veces cocinies 2,612 2,053,861 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 10,950 55,050 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... 4,095 333,016 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

Prepared ow cice sacle cae ae a — 3,367 
Warns and! thread! ost eseaeurt ces — 296,659 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 249,675 5,875,338 
Special and technical textile articles 14,500 284,711 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 4,700 3,599,092 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 23,779 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than’ Clothing a eras srerstayensate 127,066 476,872 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

Guicts) re vee occ sce en 817,017 QT. 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply; prepared, M.S. S.01 cassis ee 89,885 114,546 
Pottery and other clay products .... _— 80,338 
Giass andi glassware! (0 0c... cst cen 255,069 181,740 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 

PAIS PT Eton meters kts s sn ee lele. «ph sea 286 59,111 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

TMAVELIAIS Wren nee <lers ciate rele ears castes = — 132,597 
Pron Vana Steel’ Meth. cc sretocs o cterarsrcrs ates 47,292 258,356 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 68,078 3,300 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 16,874 1,730,482 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ...... 420 256,592 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

AV DMANICOS csr, c,slte agntetage  mtvelc scanckeceen 92,211 548,428 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 68,795 113,209 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

MATER DLOGUETS NICS. othe accion 153,871 1,518,936 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ........ 104,179 5,865,813 

TO tale arerds hs Sav ee. ncle Seay eae 11,211,217 36,570,000 

NORTH BORNEO 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 

Meat and preparations thereof .... — 232 

Dairy products, eggs and honey .... = 11,553 

Fishery products, for food ........ 64,744 26,659 

Cereals: : wth Be sce esas shorter meee — w3 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... — 9,100 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 106,012 34,966 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefiy 

used for human food and their 

preparations, “Mess iia neete enon 32,353 52,131 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... ae 20,324 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

tHereofy spices). sc saieusentecuses ee — 14,745 
Beverages and vinegars............. — 64,358 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... —_— 476 
PF OBBCCOM Bs Seteiks sreleua lst a) See wrtes eww asians — 596,800 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 1 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

1163S.° 0%, iw ator ea ee aca 7,590 5,801 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... _ 11,037 


‘ 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
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De 


materials)! © 22 cane semi te aoe = 4,795 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... A, 5,761 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

WY C:S: Lara eis os cae ekeiaxttemlo oie bre peered 258,587 = 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 639,018 11,314 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

facturesvtheneof 2. sieaecie aoe —= 20,125 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 27,622 700 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... — 61,826 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DLEDALTCG! — siareuate 2 Srenedenal syeenoeiebatens! tone = 180 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... = 195,474 
Special and technical textile articles — 270 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials — 59,093 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 28,797 
Made-un articles of textile materials 

other thanvclothing \. <....cidemeeme — 24,533 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

ucts sds be<is-s «:s Peg re ae pore 1,154 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply “prepared, T€:Ss trast aieiieios — 97,083 
Pottery and other clay products .... poe 10,384. 
Glass. and) glassware ire seme otsterelel- si — 15,877 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 

TALS) TEASERS 33 « cinkoue Meek bon siecn eeuaneus = 3,996 
Ores;-slagy cinder  <.taetsprasie at ee p eee 720 
Tron and JSteel: ). asi. e 70. aamhrenrase.s —_— 14,075 
‘Non-ferrous base metals ........... 580 6,315 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. =—— 80,041 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.es. ...... —- 7,223 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances: Bi «is i pene eee es — 7,450 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared, products, mie.s. 90. cmon. eee 23,051 27,047 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ........ 12,327 57,323 

A OC aOR FA bs. sottenps tease ances 1,171,884 1,589,923 
aca Tasa cae, 
PAKISTAN 
ARTICLES Imports Paes 
Fishery products, for food ........ 39,500 _— 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations; 2s¢.Si) s2hin. iain kt = 2,250 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereofstspiees chee eee eee pels 4,400 
Beverages and vinegars ............ —— 499 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

TGS. | BRS. once ee 8 — 159,160 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... — 97,083 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (mot including crude 

materials) | 9a. acces 3 bas — 67,985, 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... — 31,745 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

RESi PVCS oh « BRN A See — 1,000. 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

facturesthereot | sates os tee icie — 749,820: 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

PLEPATEA) = a.5, .c:e ws MER 5,847,855 — 
Yarns: and! thread’ ..cktaacineaneeee -- 5,279,147 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... _ 487,746 
Special and technical textile articles — 766,522 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of‘ all materials — 32,246 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing ..<........... — 12,800 
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Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GUCtS sn Seiosanigk we sae we wancaes 

Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 

Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products), N.e.S.ncmecsanienene: 

Manufactured articles, nes. ........ 


1,796 
_ 569,259 


6,712 
14,000 


103,021 
731,362, 


Total 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Cereals wi eatee as ncn uae Meera caw ae 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices K 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (mot including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Yarns and thread 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Iron and steel 
Won-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other electrical n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared PLOAUCES,, N.C:S.0 seksi svawrarsress 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ........ 


Total 


5,887,355 


9,118,553 | 


Imports 


2,965,611 


| 


CHINA CENTRAL 


ARTICLES 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food ...... 
(CEnErIR: Dye sao coc apo dom coro heroes 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... 
MT ODACCO cyarasselereieie eistete! ele atelers 's stevereiets 


Imports 


26,728 
22/824 
2,417 


1,750 
310,185 


848,737 
1,530,064 


1,323,025 
1,280 
43,020 


Exports 
$ 


17,414 


58,614 
48,350 


16,877 


70,007 
11,256 


52,777 


62,500 


2,850 
2,400 


50,370 
5,170,826 
45,336 


111,373 
5,296 


3,800 
287,766 
22.720 
600 
2,400 
159,869 


90,000 


107,324 
193,789 


22,587 
106,826 


6,723,927 


Exports 
$ 


831,070 
1,167,788 


3,221,824 


1,497,074 
4,192 


13,160 

2,902 
2,385,423 
2,050,212 
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Dip: 


Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 476,922 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

NiGiShlyit ik: « settee ener 10,516 200,998 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 514,835 1,274,220 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) WW. sic. teatete meee tte =. 233.190 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, ‘ 

soaps and related products ...... 241,296 70,189 
Pertilizers®).908.sccetepsx an, ee we 1,946,035 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, er 

NiE.S. Wen. a.cae serene a 100 12 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 11,234 ee te 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- ; é 

factures*thereofl Wimdinnine ce sas earn 234,280 501,391 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 15,890 173.979 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- : 

ing articles of clothing .......... — 2,000 
Textile materials, raw or simply ‘ 

PLEPALE Peis. ca sewiseho mere mene 3,095 202,442 
Varnsand thread. timeeee os seamen ——§ 551,641 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 646,909 2,860,638 
Special and technical textile articles 52,506 18,897 
Clothing and underwear of textile j 

materials; hats of all materials 77,665 291,773 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers a 59,200 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other“thant clothing 0.2. access a oe 3,680 40,330 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

GUCISi f...a.aivaenvertentalsnd . eeaneme neonate — 535,139 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared) mieissteeeeesenees 6,250 34,936 
Pottery and other clay products .... 223,744 4,400 
Glass and glassware ............... — 16,340 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 

Palsi’ N.e.:S Mosh... stsicuag as en MO 560 17,050 
[rons and ysteclaec heh caninet sae ere — 413,894 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 6,720 137,141 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 14,740 514,155 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.es. ...... — 52,685 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances wes. 2 Sesh eee ees 2,160 374,306 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 238,721 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products: Nie:Sieesn. ver. aae 225,424 280,793 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ........ 52,156 344,248 

Total Merchandise) sens ene 6,453,890 23,398,868 
Gold” and! specie! ss. 45... <asene 118,000 — 

Grande Motaly acer c cacis ecoeaeets 6,571,890 23,398,868 

CHINA NORTH 

ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ........ 44,642 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 2,022,437 — 
Fishery products, for food ........ 621,827 — 
Cereals rr rmaierericlste aeeuetaletcrerererevsretets 203,674 — 

Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... 463,225 = 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 216,767 — 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 4 

LEPALALIONS pIaie: Sheeler eteaeierce ote 1,506,403 21,225 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 36 423,609 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof spicesm .ceen ean tee 72,000 47,040 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 117,400 9,759 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... 2,222,810 — 
TT ODACC Ofte create Soe te 42,900 1,923 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 1,882,219 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

SOR lat caren ae here OO EO TKO. 5,815,423 302,838 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 427,713 3,910,785 
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Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


‘stances (not including crude 

materials). s::.c.cisartmnesinnvienteces 292,504 2,714,378 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 58,620 7,932 
Perl Zens ios rei y sce srs suscousare suns iecn eels 3,000 _ 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

BVO Sites aveiereiase"e, Maas oso, ae VERT _ 3,210,756 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 59,974 40 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures:theredt wits. ncueleahiians 11,116 769,555 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 285,652 _— 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing........... 20,565 —_— 
Burs, NOG MACE UP papemreeiernivgeoneatoats 150,395 _ 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DLSDATCE Ma es rnre.s.« ciarnars sists « sereeaeem 517,109 11,566,256 
SVAFNS ANGwtNTead) sas cielo oe 1,201,620 25,000 
Textile fabrics and small wares .-:. 2,074,683 20,359 
Special and technical textile .articles 2,700 270,332 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 234,570 — 
Footwear, boots, shoes ‘and slippers 2,337 — 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other: thanuclothing#435..0s sums ne 625,647 661,424 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

Cibo ny AOE On. Oreo ICME TCR OO 354,564 2,781,941 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply PLEpared,. NiO.S.. o..cee cvs velar 6,080 54,667 
Pottery and other clay products .... 8,000 42,350 
Glass. and glassware «.....s0cees ssses 7,599 3,480 
“Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 

PAIS DBS. 6:5 5 wis, sveietaieiseve Meee 1,050 117,991 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

PIA CORI ALS eeccstttec sy ere) clini) oietasgvelais yori 5,156 110,999 
bron andusteel, —.. .naams @eienitareievde — 6,165,038 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... — 2,282,663 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 397,041 477,576 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ...... 130,787 2,635,154 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

BD DLIANCES p= 2 ic: che): ccesensravailviotetniete stale 111,496 365,052 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 10,248 129,993 

pared. products, n:€.8.< «sieccme wm. 3,031,379 66,100 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ........ 414,650 287,534 | 

ROCAIGNM eae. © ceneicclcitc es cing eae. stay 25,678,018 39,483,749 
CHINA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES Imports — 
Live animals, chiefly for food ...... 3,185,415 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 1,022,398 1,280 
Fishery products, for food ........ 25,549 59,702 
Manufactured vroducts of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ...:...... 22,350 489,381 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 57,520 6,735 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their ‘ 

Preparations, NES... ecijs sc csaa vere 506,867 7,548 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 78,560 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

THERCOLS “SDICES dics suhevatetis cies esausecacn ace 88,801 71,280 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 1,380 6,918 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... 256,143 3,200 
PR ODACEO. Ms rss sc G\suaianktioy siete eke lip oie laxenaleas 30,150 27,783 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 1,677,227 21,248 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

eS Ain inh ope candies oe an tS 11,326,509 74,290 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical PEOGUCES, oo oisis. cree 29,301 3,425,488 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

MAtEMAlS) “Satie accesses cece co 22,100 366,693 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products) ....0.- 58,410 13,953 
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Fertilizers : 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s, 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures, thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 
‘Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials: hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than «clothing: « s:00) «sms «0 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.é.s. 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 
‘Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared. products, :M.G:S; ieee cere 
Manufactured articles, nes. ........ 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total) 25.2.0... PEE ST 


ee ee ee ee 
ee ey 


raw or simply 


ee re ec ea 

re er 
ee ney 
a 
er i ay 


INDOCHINA 
ARTICLES 


cereals, 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
&. waxes & their manufactures, 
N.e.s. 
Chemical elements ‘and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ...-..... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
mMatenials) cM once ewe aie 


Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 

preparedae o.3. 02. et ae 
Warns and thread ....: .......0.0. ¢thiovie. 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 


228,525 


272,100 
199,755 


1,001 
9,000 
1,353,437 
2,844,098 
581,799 
3,052 


101,643 


16,950 


52,168 
158,921 
650 


3,600 
13,000 


75,938 
32,348 


49,940 
28,050 


1,292,639 
238,327 


25,868,061 
3,358,101 
29,226,162 


Imports 

204,530 
31,949 
404,210 


160 


60,871 


46,500 


2,176 


824,317 
3,192 


225,891 


5,905 


757,500 
21,020 
499,244 
16,544 


23,428 
19,985 


302,660 


1,950,083 
12,427 
2850 
1,185 
1,553 
1,168,407 
129,496 
1,615,360 
729,304 


390,732 
1,177,928 


18,840 
276,199 


14,821,285 
14,821,285 


Exports 
$ 


25,645 
16,882 
184,200 
552,347 
2,930 
359,706 
362 
368 
32,000 
35,220 


35,411 


“108 
50,000 
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Special and technical textile articles 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing®. 220. sees. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
AUCES revere eicieie sya craisauske arastatica tes 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
DLy> DTEPATEA  Nie.Gs odie waate cae see 
Pottery and other clay products .. 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
Tals Nee as pe Se tae ete ate 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Appliances ws «ccs aieacin wees ¥ 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. ............ 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ........ 


Otel:  sasisisdiethericien atest vagehaeis 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations -thereof .... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food ........ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.€.8, sssies cic cares 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices enctoncus cionteecelss 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 
RODACCOMMI/-tieeiers aki eolen ciate ate less 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their manufactures, 
PUGS: la cereisiciais siete eerste cis ore mae steer 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MALEMAIS)) ds: syexoisinsueisugeies sre Caisse sees 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
5 OW Rie Sra t O C EMER ICR RCH CCE ORIOL RE CIES 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures ‘thereof i, Joss: sicens estes 
Hides and 'skins and leather ....... 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
ML CDALOG Maa vciaissaiererecersilenetoreioter so nteters 
Yarns and thread. .....esecsenesscers 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
otherthay clothings. ..6.000+8.0s 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
(Chole oantegocne vines ocoOHOnOU oOo. 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, Nie:S.) wcic se sce 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ............... 
Oresieslag wcinder Mt) ctissatacins sess 
Tron and steel ..... ERROR ONTOS 
Non-ferrcus base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 


316,768 
26,290 


1,232,815 


Imports 


208,511 
13,673 


190,702 
178,272 


20,374 


111,873 


190,241 
102,056 


39,862 


105,960 
28,532 
1,867,321 
82,335 


271,353 


435,756 
328,607 
16,052 


14,136 
492'489 
579,322 


767,668 


3,960 
11,250 


14,098 


14,043 
968 


915 
33,686 


369,288 


1,436 
81,061 


406,418 
1,632, 


2,403,737, 


Exports 
$ 


1,200 
740 
2,984 


18,287 
27,748 


279,121 
44,806 


1,612 
32,559 


73,365 
645,953 


10,977 
820,867 


500 
1,017,724 
100 


59,230 
19,502 
3,343 


12,431 


5,600 
4,559 
2,430 
381,140 


13,440 
113,788 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 35 o.oo sicier. Sal aemilant 280,173 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 14,704 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Paved products, 16:8) 5. shack wae 3,117 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 243,149 
POtal Pi nah ton anette omens 6,586,238 
KOREA, NORTH 
ARTICLES sol is 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ........... 85,800 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.e.s. .... 106,984 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... _ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) s. (tres sic’ w.crmerere erecereate _ 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TUGiSE  crceterels elvcacark otetera acer stormrerareete _ 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
facturesstnereos Fay. y cram veneers — 
Yarns” and thread Sra..n cesar re 352,638 
Special and technical textile articles _ 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other“than clothing’ -............. — 
Tron’ and steel” 2ecctiss cies seatentiere vents — 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. — 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.es. ...... — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APPLIANCES Puja vaviarcete som iy erates _ 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
PATed. PLOGUCTS, N.€.8..5. aes os ve lstel> 11,108 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s.*........ — 
Total. cea « cone ee wielderre ates 556,530 
KOREA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES aed 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 12,000 
Fishery products, for:food =... 0.0... 807,026 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... — 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 2,500 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
uséd for human food and their 
DFEDALAtIONS, WeC:Sa gta «mienevetmterrere 422,262 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: "spices: fac ciaeiccc ee ators _ 
Beverages and vinegars ............ _ 
Feeding stuffs for animals nes. .... 2,310 
MODE COO mee ycasicksuscorsiarscvuseshereteneta.svs cotnstece —_ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their manufactures, 
DES.” ayGNetcnarsiscad ote ee oa ere ene = 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... — 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) qixc:atshestosteterats viele lense. — 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
BUSS sous, ohoreiaes cue Geet os eee e ratte. sasha — 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof oe... snes aes os _ 
Murs not made Up wrcce seat cnereretere alee 3,186 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
MTD ALE. ws. vaio ieia: sleicas oveteistntece teas 54,400 
VATS ANG MtHReOA veyeze ate ust cits aig ctstene — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... — 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 15,000 
Products for heating. lighting anc 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
UCTS eters. vis einer ise eeeete — 


Slt 


3,805 
632,786 


141,674 
326,352 


5,785,055 


Exports 
$ 


55,752 


98,520 
156,023 
222,829 

2,000 


393,000 
2,050 
3,500 
9,214 

978,306 


Exports 
$ 


1,300 


22,100 


67,950 


7,852 
10,405 


26,980 


11,760 
446,610 


92,550 
168,000 
491,970 


151,782 
87/628 


102,614 
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Glass and glassware Ji.ie...22-+-0- 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
MMIALEEIAIS. wie ctr isre cretercesiotelreree areas = 
Ores. slag CINGED Ooo os else teratyere 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APDHANCCS a. vc nei ech re eielele erele ats 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
parea@” products, M.eis,, «a. ac'. eas 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ........ 


STO Vel liebe petts tie. ai gle pee thel sraeay arent tetonere 


ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food ...... 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Kishery products, for food ........- 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
Prepargstions, Deis. wae oe ciec to sues 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
EBCTEOL ESDICES! caperuest eyonenscpeuvejcs 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.e.s. .... 
MODACCOl tere niortjs enscieronsis alereinne Bin sae yes 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their manufactures, 
MMOs Sep merece sa racratereetron ce nie cemvauexsanier’s 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
NA CCNIALS Makerere cee eras eee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
BROMUMIZEL Smee ayarcies orcte araisa Sa Sin eee 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
191 AC ee OR Oa CRO Cc tceee Esoih 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: thereof. wi... 3b been wens 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......:.«: 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
DECDALCAIM en toes tore meners coe teins 
Warns and-threadssmencniasceee cee. 
‘Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothingwa.as. hiswice.: 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
CULGUS Br, wees + curtis ice oie cto ee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared) meses... Hin eee. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass! ‘and glasswaré=.n 6. ....5.-2654% 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.e.s. 
Fron and steel “assis wanton toe 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 


1,980 


19,487 
3,035 


1,343,186 


Imports 


4,039 
246,602 


797,337 
338 
126,034 
279,470 
170,277 
13,955 
3,200 
126,222 


94,226 


93,972 
77,814 
1,933 
1,001,782 


270,347 
130,509 


789,712 
2,378 
358,396 
22,131 
18,991 
606 


7,217 


166, 094 


eS 


5,560 


3,737 
30,628 


25,300 
50,028 


1,838,876 


Exports 
$ 


2,829 
178,815 
445,372 

9,029 


742,850 
1,005,275 
401,600 
126,789 
79,646 
249,932 
3,122 


828,791 
404,598 


193,486 
1,137,883 


87,781 


294,365 
779,300 


37,847 
476,123 


417,459 
51,300 


7,552 
15,966 
100,861 
805,849 
18,028 
832,323 
60 
70,775 


61,591 


1,649,996 


72,886 
60,243 
87,331 


3,393 
133,816 
35,907 
380,695 


Machinery, apparatus and appliances 


other than electrical, nes. ..... @ 28,135 343,827 
Electrical machinery, apparatus an 
appliancesi™ . Viis%s Sense crac tons tevars oeel 64,216 330,693 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 20,239 137,914 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 


pared products, M.@.s. .....-.+05+% 1,047,929 182,172 
Manufactured articles, nes. ........ 1,726,478 477,151 
Total Merchandise ......... aa Os 76-200 5088 13,763,226 
Gold and species.-..-...0..0+:- 
Grand Total Sicouguvis Cohegs: ates ak ares eal 10,043, 508 13,763, 3,226 
PHILIPPINES 
ARTICLES Imports ear i 
$ 
Live animals, chiefly for food ...... 1,071 — 
Meat and preparations thereof .... —_— 36,700 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 967,518 
Fishery products, for food ........ — 72,816 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 2,700 69,263 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 401,933 130,096 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 


PLEVALATIONS Mess, eee cece a alae c 2,900 573,858 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 9,749 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

materials; hats of all materials .. — 127,532 
Beverages and vinegars ............ — 20,685 
TOWACCO” GuMie acc aare sain steens sikahele is 10,241 —_ 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ : —_— 30,460 


' Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 


& waxes & their manufactures, 


NiGiSy WERE se oa oe oe se Sees eae 8,254 —_— 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 5,684 77,987 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 


materials Soo tees. cee rene Zs — 130,236 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

sodps and related products ...... _ 11,520 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

TES. eee os 6) epee Steere _— 44,700 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 224,865 33,685 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factnes: thereot | atu saan 1,350 271,175 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... — 6,405 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

preparedueas. oh eee sal pic.« acerca 782,303 8,400 
Varns;anduthreadme so. . a2. - are sete — 152,441 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... — 1,407,880 


Special and technical textile articles 176,045 —_ 
Clothing and underwear of textile 


materials; hats of all materials .. — 295,105 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers _ 38,398 
Made-un articles of textile materials 

other than clothing .............. — 121,422 


Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

UIQ ES: i seve atege Baia laine. SoneeeRapenekov eetenen 325 17,641 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Ply. prepared), MVeS. isis pale ts = 5,667 
Potiery and other clay products .... — 93,762 


Glass: and glasSwares ernie wis « curtis Caos 37,515 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 

Dee KCB 015 SP CTY Ue errata 3 Or ar a ee — 2,548 
Tron:jandicsteel) Guiana tasks — 73,016 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... _ 8,825 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. _— 764,730 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ...... — 81,901 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APD UENCesyaara « Matec atre ee coma redone 715 20,915 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 156 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared, products; Mes: “Se... eemee: a 14,655 
Manufactured articles, nes. ........ 4,429 205,383 

TOC ow crates, Merten eee ere oe assy s . 1,622,815 5,964,745 


1950 


THAILAND 


ARTICLES Imports 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
COrealere sre Se ae oka nohys Meireas sais 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
Preparations, -ne.sw ae. we ere es oe 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; ‘Spices yo. sy. eit sanesaan 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils. fats. greases 


& waxes & their manufactures, 
N.S.” a, Paes Ok he cae 


Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
NVAVETUALS lite hits wisin nb ase cues ieee 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Mer tii Zers are cey ns sterern eae emesis e.6:6 tise 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TAVO3S Bageenepere epee Nic oranda werent eile tstecs 


‘Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


577,668 
9,434,577 


31,320 
12,470 


344,900 
2,400 


128,570 


475,973 
9,700 


1,163,205 


307,949 


Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
MOVEDATEGS Ge ct casas erase hdasnasates exh» res 
‘Yarns and: thread! 2c ciercivuss © erernararise = 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots. shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other=than clothing Joa.ece...a<s- 
Products -for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
UIC USS esassere tos) o sraune ta agatece o's ekergeyetas, 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Dy Prepared) .C:s., -cevensiy-usiew: = <acle- 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glasseandaslasswanems.... seen ee - 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
Tals yn eset We. Swe Meee oe ss 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 


51,892 


155,240 


10,440 


Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 


Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
BPPVANCES! Wyte. sales. sere eitels 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
MATER. DLOGUCTS) MCS. itecrelsie abe 


Manufactured articles, n.es. ........ 
Total 


26,920 


4,000 


93,860 
1,700 


PP PIR)... ene ey . 12,834,284 


Exports 
$ 


2,100 
31,500 
148,609 
140,304 


202,316 


499,862 
23,708 


149,122 
89,509 
150 
7,393 


8,832 
678.599 


256,087 


58,108 
65,137 


1,938 
3,354 


119,608 


6,944 


10,200 
612,515 
1,006,282 
11,144 


593,972 
5,044 


310,321 


195,609 


26,168 
64,553 
67,711 


2,630 


115,530 
42,608 
758,576 


1,215,782 


134,027 
49,559 


145,306 
454,392 


8,314,709 
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U. S. A. 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Meat and preparations thereof 148,815 738 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 388,537 63,599 
Fishery products, for food ........ 698,760 204,128 
Cereals: ich ater eer seta ee ne 17,956 _ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... 1,924,415 74,251 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 3,153,745 149,971 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, mieisi. cece ee 459,060 456,179 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 631,174 3,935 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices: Giaraasscices cu eens 373,676 91,159 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 555,990 35,818 
MODACO: © cei avs cleleneente ere elee sete serene 2,871,471 3,705 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 95,581 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

TCS. cuss eceheveced ROP RAOLeER oedema: 292,650 6,349,818 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 7,898,448 91,040 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances {not including crude 

materials)  ...:<..«feaa#ueitem eee 1,751,769 967 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 614,881 315,090 
Wertilizers peewee cc orearsieicae oer iese 1,148,708 — 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

TYAS: Us Se ee Ae ee 84,811 = 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 499,432 129,440 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures! Thereol Fare terete 1,061,984 215311 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 340,918 385,690 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing))...0-.-ee 22,380 1,000 
Sve BeXOys, paeeMOlSY GON. a canngoonsroaooe -— 110,364 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

PEDALS MRE, ... a a cictonwee nate eee 7,608,649 744,589 
Warns and@ thread! Sears asin ener 10,962 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 5,593,366 1,345,788 
Special and technical textile articles 215,783 760 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials 1,881,771 160,522 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 92,202 41,400 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other ‘than’ clothing 2.22 ....«000. 87,511 3,565 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

CUCtS Meer rec’: laters erate stein 336,388 874 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

HL, foreach MMAR, Sono cosuad celts 15,723 — 
Pottery and other clay products .... 24,755 152,657 
Glass! and glassware’ <sm.«ecseuma se 359,008 30,341 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 

TALS WNSIST Were cic Slasteie alee cre ete ave as 134,931 — 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

ANATSIATS Wares enaieelovsie alovsterelatets-«lomete ors 104,347 31,924 
Ones SEV CINGeY sauce onaanoenar —_ 30,600 
Tron and Steele oc cnavsrscesstensrtearearerateterene 1,919,056 269,150 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 12,247 471,844 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 2,387,967 152,672 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ...... 3,951,095 — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

AP pPMANCESH Ay. temic ciate meee here te 1,421,230 16,760 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 1,250,278 6,000 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

MAGE. Products, N.e:S. ae tame ha 82,995 10,080,075 
Manufactured articles, nes. ........ 4,157,318 1,478,352 

UMepeil’ ya eehend dodo 4 Hoitn odd 56,587,162 23,601,657 


——— 
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UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 


ARTICLES 


Meat. and preparations thereof .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of certain 
chiefly. for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their manufactures, 
TOG 0 a5 vvajoxs, sists oe erecta rer alerts 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MMATETIAIS) |<. sis) sc cheneivtiote ws. olebwane wets ahs 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures 
n.e.s. 


ee 


) 


thereof, 


ee a a 


Imports 


308,096 
456,447 


Exports 
$ 


4,113 
2,496 


4,053 
15,846 


35,357 
7,936 
31,203 
77 


11 


28,220 
129,709 


94,180 
14,993 
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Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and pa wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing .............. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
AuUCtS: » i: -:a:a.e wise a wlayernile Maken 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products ...,, 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.é€.s. 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. .... 


Total 


a ee i a 


see eeee 


ead 


Ce ee ee 


Peewee ere eons ene 


re 


ee ee a 


ee er a 


October 26: 


149,952 3,895 


799,171 


oe 
& 
RE 
SS 
‘Oo 
a 
rs 


"210, 698 


1,010,268 
1,160 


85,096 


5,572,736 54,448 


3,170 
10,836 
21,556 
—_ 171 
_ 19,320 
—_ 443,707 
6,000 41,928 
— 49,046 


345,127 47,410 
30,000 424,765 


7,156,515 12,174,243 


